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This book has been written at the suggestion of one 
who is very actively engaged in educational matters, 
and who knows the requirements of present-day 
students. 

There are many books which deal with the 
individual subjects in a much fuller and more com- 
petent manner, but in making a selection such as 
is contained in this book, it is not possible to deal 
with the subjects more fully tlian has been done. It 
has been the endeavour of the author to make the 
contents simple and interesting, and it is hoped that 
students will enjoy reading IVonders of the Past 
and Present. Who kno\vs how many of them may 
not be the inventors of still greater wonders in the 
future ! 

The author offers his best thanks to his educationist 
friends for their helpful advice. He is also greatly 
indebted to Mr. T. Mark for hb \’aluable suggestions. 

C. A. P. 
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ar^ ' directors of labour and assembled huge numbers 
slaves to help him in building the PyTamids. 

Non*, what arc the Pyramids ? They arc tombs, 
the bur>’ing-placcs of many ancient Egyptian kings 
and queens. A PsTamid is built of huge blocks of 
stone. Ithastriangularsidcswhichmcct togetherina 
point at the top. You may w'cH ask how the Egyp- 
tians \\'cre able to mo\T such large blocks of stone. The 
question becomes more difficult when wc realize that 
in the Great Pyramid atone over six million tons of 
stone were used. The stone was quarried on tlic other 
side of the Nile. During the annual flooding of 
river, the blocks of stone were floated across and then 
Vs Zk es udfe 

of the foundations. The stones were.then.hoisted up 
tlus incline to tlie position required. This was done 
by thousands of slaves. Sudi a feat sho^^■s that tho 
Egyptians had a very’ good knowledge of clenicntary 
engineering. The Pyramids svJiich were reckoned 
amongst the Seven Wonders of the Ancient \Vorld 
were the three Pyramids of Gizch, lying in the desert 
a few nules from Cairo. 

The Great Pyramid is over 450 feet high, and eadi 
of its four sides measures 755 feet at its base. The 
Great Pyramid covers over fiflcen acres of land. 
Herodotus, the famom Greek histonan, say^ that it 
took one hundred thousand men hventy year# to build. 
^Vhen the work was completed the sides of the Pyramid 
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b.is;\h, alabasicr, or even of j»old. There were often 
smaller rooms adjoining the central chamber, and itt 
those rooms were placed other <lcad kings and queens, 
or articles offurniturc and food for the use of the dead 
on their journey to the Unknown. 

The proccis of cmljaJming a dead body lastetl 
abotii seventy days. In the ease of a king or queen it 
probably took much longer, as many valuable articles 
had to be prepared. Later on I will tel! you about 
the wonders which SNcrc found in the tomb of King 
Tutankhamen only a few years ago. 

Try to imagine what a magnificent yet mournful 
sight the funeral of a king must ha\r l>ecn. A huge 
procession uould assemble at the palace. In front 
walked attendants carrying the many objects \%hicJi 
were thought to be rcquirctl by the dead. Ucautifully 
cars'cd furniture, wonderful alabaster jars containing 
precious ointments, and other jars containing food for 
the dead, found a place in the procession. Following 
them came men l>caring on their shoulders large chests 
containing precious jesvcllcr}', siicli .is rings, mirrors, 
diadcins, etc. At intervals walfccil priests reciting 
prayers for the deceased king, whose beautifully paint* 
cd mummv-casc rested on a couch which was placctl 
on a cart drawn by many white oxen, the whole mov- 
ing under a silken canopy of exquisite workmanship. 
Priests surrounded the mummy, swinging censers in 
which incense burned, the seenterl smoke filling (he 
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an \s-ith a pleasing perfume. Then came the pro- 
fessional women mournersand another body of priests. 
Last of all %vould walk the great officers of state and 
high dignitarieSj each in his allotted place. Tlie 
^vhole procession moved forward to the cries of the 
priests, “ Proceed in peace, proceed in peace, to the 
tomb prepared for you.” On reaching the Pyramid 
many religions rites had to be performed, and at last, 
after a final farewell had been taken by the king’s 
relatives, his body was placed, surrounded by its trea- 
sures, in a sealed chamber right in the heart of the 
immense structure he had reared for himself. 

Near the Great P>Tamid are two other pyramids 
known as the Second or Chepbren PyTamid, and the 
Third or Menkaura PyTamid. Near by stands the 
.Sphinx. 

The Sphinx is a large stone representation of a lion 
with a human head. Il is carved from solid rock. 
We do not know' exactly when the Sphin.x w’as carv’ed, 
but it was standing at the time of the Khufu Dynasty' 
(about 3730 B.C.). From the base of the figure to the 
top of its head, it is 70 feet, and from head to tail it is 
150 feet long. This will give you a very good idea of 
its immense size. 

We will now leave the Land of the Nile, and its 
wonderful history, and consider another country 
\vhose story belongs to the dim past — the country' of 
Babylonia. The history of Babylonia has been traced 
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as far back as 7,000 B.C. Just think for a moment 
about that fact. It means that 9,000 years have 
elapsed since a certain temple was built in that ancient 
land at a place called Nippur. 9000 years! It almost 
takes one’s breath away just to contemplate such a 
length of time. 

It is not possible to tell you much about the 
chequered histoiy’ of Babylonia, but you should know 
something about its last and greatest King Nebuchad- 
nezzar He came to the throne in 605 B.C, and in 
course of time married Amytis, who came from Media. 
The capital of his kingdom was Babylon, situated on 
the plain which is watered by the Rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates. Jt is now pan of the modern state cfJraq. 
Nebuchadnezzar was determined to make Babylon 
impregnable, so he built huge solid walls arounditand 
imidc them raised buildings of great splendour, Now, 
although Nebuchadnezzar built such magnificent 
palaces and did all he could to please his people, the 
Queen was dissatisfied. ^Vhcn she thought of the bills 
of her native country and then looted around her at 
the fiat plains surrounding Babylon, she sighed and 
longed to sec her own land once again, Nebuchad- 
nezzar soon saw that his queen was discontented, so 
he devised an ingenious plan. He built the so-called 
Hanging Gardens. Arches, resting on hollow pillars 
of masonry’ about three hundred -feet hight, were 
erected, and on these arclics terraces were built. Tlic 
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terraces ^verc then planted with shrubs, trees and 
flowers, and made to represent the hills and valleys of 
the queen’s native countr>\ Fountains and pa\’ilions 
were also built, and the scene must have been ver)’ 
beautiful. Al> this v\-as done inside the W’all? of 
Babylon. Alas, very little stands to-day of this capital 
city of a mighty empire, though the great statues and 
other relics to be seen in the world’s museums show 
what its splendours must 
ha.vc been. 

We have now made two 
excursions into the ancient 
world— to Ancient Kgypt and 
to Ancient Babylon. Let us 
now go further north and 
make our tvay to Ephesus, 35 
miles from Smyrna, in xVsia 
Minor. Wc shall find it in ruins, but five or six 
hundred years before Christ it wa.s one of the famous 
colonies of Greece. There wc shall see what remains 
of the Temple of Diana, which was considered by 
the ancients to be one of the wonders of their world. 

Diana was an ancient goddess whom the Romans 
thought to be the same as the Greek goddess Artemis. 
She was the goddess of the moon and light, and 
^vas regarded as the patroness of purity. She was 
sometimes called the Huntress. In artistic representa- 
tions of Diana, slie is showTi caria-ing a bow and a 
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qui% er of arrows, and is accompanied by stags and 
dogs. She \\'ears a long robe and veil, and her brow 
is adorned wth the crescent of the moon. The people 
ol Ephesiis erected a wonderful temple in her honour. 
Its walls bore magniheent carvings, and inside the 
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temple the altar of sacrifit® 
was designed by the i^ous 
Prajdtelcs ’himself. Now all 
this grandeur has been razed 
to the ground. 

IVe can easily understand 
the importance of Ephesus 
when we svander round the 
other ruins rvhich stand close 
to Diana’s Temple. We can 
admire the Stadium or sports 


arena where the ancients used to indulge in wrest- 


ling, throwing the discus, and other games of skill, 
and the fine theatre where ihc>- sat and enjoyed the • 


wonderful Greek dramas. 


We have not far to go before we reach our next 
point of interest. Twelve miles off the coast of 
SmjTna is the small bland of Rhodes. . It has an area 
of about one thousand square miles and is ver^’ moun- 
tainous. The capital dtj' is Rhodes. In the time of 
Alexander the Great tts walls were nine nulcs in cir- 


cumference, and it was thought to be one of the finest 
dries in the ivorld. At the entrance to the harbour 
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of Rhodes stood the famous Colossus, another of the 
Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. ‘ The word 
“ colossus ” was originally Greek but was later adopt- 
ed by the Romans. It was used to describe huge 
statues, and was specially applied to the statues at 
Rhodes which represented the god Apollo. 

It svas made of brass, svas over loo feet high, and 
took twelve years to build. It stood ^vith one leg on 
dthcr side of the harbour, and ships sailed beneath it 
as they entered the port. About the year 200 B.C. 
an earthquake shook the statue, and it fell to the 
ground and remained there until A.D. 672. It is said 
that the statue was then sold to a merchant, who 
divided it into many pieces which he loaded on 900 
camels ! We can, in this case, truly say, “ How are 
tlic mighty fallen 1 ” Do you know tvhose words we 
arc quoting here ? They were uttered by King 
Dadd lamenting for the death of Jonathan. 

Our journey now takes us from Smyrna across the 
Aegean Sea to Greece. Here in ancient times there 
was a place called Olympia, where the great festival 
of the Olympic Games was celebrated every fourth 
year. It W'as a small plain, with a temple and a 
sacred grove dedicated to Zeus, the chief of all the 
Greek gods, -whom the Romans called Jupiter. The 
present-day ruins are so very impressive that we can 
easily imagine what Olympia must have been like 
when the worship of Zeus was flourishing. 
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The father of Zeus or Jupticr svas Saium. Saturn 
in the habit of sttalloimti; all his male children, 
and Jupiter would ha\-c been no exception had not his 
mother, RJjca, jnved him from this fate. Jupiter, 
whose wife was Juno, was thought to be the greatest of 
all the gods who d»»eJt on Mount OJv'mpus. He had 
power o\cr tempests, rain, thunder, and lightning, and 
hurled his thunderbolts on those svljo incurred his 
anger, Tltc Greeks erected at Olimpia a colossal 
statue to Jupiter under ht$ title of Zeus. It was the 
work of Phidias, the greatest sculptor of ancient 
Greece, and represented a seated figure over sixty 
feel high h-otr was used to represent the god’s 
bexly, and his mantle was wrought of teaten gold 
Gold, ebony and ivory sveni lovvards tJjc making of 
the throne on which he was seated In his right hand 
he held a figure of Victory, and in his left hand a sufT 
Surmounted by the figure of an eagle. Tnilv an im- 
pressive sight ! 

Have you ever heard of the long s\ord, Halicar- 
nassus ? 1 wonder liow many ol you ha%e. It was 

the capital of a mountainous country callerl Caria, in 
Asia Minor, near the Aegean Sea. In 353 B.C. on 
die death of King Maiisohts, his wafe, Artemisia, 
erected a splendid tomb or mausoleum, so marvellous 
a work that the ancients numbered it amongst their 
Seven Wonflcrs." The remains of this mausoleum 
arc to be found in the British Afuseum, where a re- 
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construction of it, on a small scale, gives the student 
an idea of its dimensions. If yon could see the re- 
constructed tomb in the British Museum you would 
admire the beautiful group of carved figures which 
crowns its summit. It is a quadriga, or group of four 
horses, in ^chich ride the King of Caria and his queen 
Artemisia. If you refer to your dictionary you will 
find that the icord ** mausoleum ” means a magnifi- 
cent tomb or monument to the dead, and now you will 
hnow the reason why it is used. 

\Vc finish our study by going back to where we 
started— Egypt. On its coa.st which os’crlooks thd 



Mediterranean Sea, the port of Alexandria has been 
situated since very remote times. It nas founded in 
332 B.C. by Alexander the Great, and for over one 
ihou.sand years was the capital of Egypt. Placed as it 
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was bet^veen the East and the West it soon became the 
“metropolis of coimncrcc”. King Ptolemy H 
rdgned from 309 to 246 B.Q, and during his rdgn 
he built tht Pharos or lighthouse on an island in the 
bay of Alexandria. Ptolemy was not a great fighter 
like his father, but delighted in a life of luxury and 
kept a splendid court. In spite of this, hotvever, he 
loved to spend most of his time in his libraiy, and 
fostered all the fine arts. His lighthouse \«ts built 
of white marble and rose to a height of nearly five 
hundred feet. On the top there burnt, day and 
night, a huge fire of wood which could be seen even 
thirty miles out at sea. This wonderful building was 
sdll standing in the nvdfth ecntuiy. The inroads of 
the sea and earthquakes gradually ruined this Wonder 
of the Ancient World. To-day a modem lighthouse 
stands near the site of the ancient cuifice, and is a safe 
guide to all ships approaching the port of Alexandria. 

I trust you have read about the Seven Wonders ” 
with interest, and will be able to answer the feiv 
questions which follow. 

QUESTIONS 

1 . VVhae uspresstoDS do 70 U get on reading about the SoTn 

WondcTS of the Anoeni Worid ? 

2. tVbat special characteristics you say the ancients 

had ? Give your seasons. 

3. Canyous\^g«stv»hy DO Indian '* Vionder ” is included in 

the list ? 
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NOTES 

Pliny : a famous Roman writer on natural history (A.D. 23-79). 
He died during an eruption of Vesuvius. 

Hercules : one of the ancient Greek heroes, wliose name still 
signifies enormous strength and valour. 

quintuplets s fi\’e children bom at one time. The most famous 
case in recent times was the birth of the Dionne quintuplets 
in Canada. 

conjures up s makes something appear to c.xUt as if by magic. 

encroach upon : trespass upon. 

Herodotus : (484-425 B.C.) a Greek hbtorian, sometimes called 
the “ Father of History.” 

Khufu or Cheops t was King of Memphis and built the Great 
, Pyramid in readiness for his own burial. 

hieroglyphics > pictorial symbols carved or p-ainted on ancient 
Egyptian temples, monuments, etc. 

sarcophagus s a stone receptacle for a dead body. 

basalt 1 a mineral in which, there is a lot of iron. It was used 
largely by the ancient Egyptians and Romans for building 
purposes. 

alabaster t a hard marblc-likc stone. The ancients named it 
so because it was first found at a place called Alabastron in 
Egypt. 

diadem : a symbol of royalty, a crown. 

censer t a metal receptacle in which incense is burned. Some 
censers are fuced to chains by whtch they are swung so that 
the breeze caused by the swinging keeps the fire alight. 

incense s fragrant spices svhich give a very pleasant perfume 
when burnt. (Sec note on censer.) 

Babylon : the ancient capital of Babylonia from 22^0 B.G. 

Nebuchadnezzar : (604-561 B,C.) king oT the Babyloniaiv 
Empire. He reigned for 43 years. 
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Media j a counlrj' which is now the nortb-wtsfem part of Iran 
(Persia). The Me^an language, religion, ctistoms, etc., 
were allied to those of the Persians. 

impregnable : capable of renting all attacks. 

patroness r a female tvbo protects or lavoun ethers. 

Prsttiteles s (3&1-330 D.G.) one the greatest Greek sculptors. 

discus ; a flat drozlar phte of ractai hurled through the air as 
a test of strength arid skill. 

thonderbolc t a sisrd flash of lightrung lollowed imtnediatclv 
b>- a scry loud clap of thunder. 

Mount Olyaoptis : situated in Greece ; oser 9,700 feet high. 
The Greeks regarded Mount Olyropus as the abode of the 
godi- 

British Mnsenm i onginated in 1753. Situated io BlooroS' 
bur>, London. {( has a library of nearly 4,000,000 s-olumes, 
and contains priceless o^Ieaions of great historical impor* 
tance. 

the fine arts i sculpture, pointing, ajehiiectuTC, poetry, music 
and the drama. 

edifice t a large suiely building. 
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Tlie wonders performed by electricity are so many 
that it would take a much larger book than this to 
describe them all. In the last few years electricity has 
been used more and more throughout India. Elec- 
tricity makes our trams run smoothly along the road ; 
it whirls the punkahs over our heads whilst we sit in 
school, if our school is lucky enough to h.avc electric 
punkahs ; it furnishes light by which we can read our 
te.xtbooks at night when we arc doing our home 
studies ; it helps to make ice which refreshes us during 
the intense heat ; it lights the street at r^lght and makes 
our dries safer than they would be othersvise ; it 
drives printing presses and enables us to get uj.>-to-dale 
news cvcD'dity » it makes the films move and thus gives 
us much pleasure when we go to the cinema. ^Vhat 
would life be like without the blessings of electricity ? 

Now, wl;.at is electricity ? In very ancient times 
the Greeks noticed that if pieces of amber were 
rubbed together, they* showed jx^ruliar properties. 
They attracted to themselves \arious small objects. 
They also ga\ c forth tin> sparks when put nc.xt to a 
piece of metal. The Greek name for amber is eUctron. 

For many centuries the liehaviour of amber greatly 
puzzled and amused people, but man’s knowledge of 
clcctricitv did not develop. It was not until the 
19 
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eighteenth century that Benjamin Franklin became 
engrossed in the study of the subject. Franklin made 
a long series of experiments, and succeeded in getting 
electricity from the cJoads tvifh a kite. He suggested 
the lightning ornductor, which is a metal rod attached 
to tall buildings ; it protrudes above the roof and runs 
down the side of the building, and its end is buried in 
the earth. During a storm, the large electric currents, 
which may pass as lightning flashes between a cloud 
and the earth, travel more easily through the light- 
ning conductor than through a hottse which might be 
destroyed by them. 

Some time later, Signor Luigi Galvani, who was 
experimenting in hb laboratory svith dead frogs, 
noticed that when he touched the nerve of one of the 
legs of a frog with a metal knife the leg jerked ay 
though it svcrc alive. Galvani suspected this to be 
due to an electric current. Professor Volta, of Pavia 
Univetsit)' in Italy, proved that electricity could be 
produced by contact between two metals, such as the 
iron of the knife med on the frog and the biass of the 
metal plate on which the dead frog had been placed, 
the leg nerve acting as a conductor. Eventually, after 
more experiments, Volta fourrf that zinc and copper 
were the best combination of metaU for the purpose 
of producing electricity. He prepared a number of 
plates of zinc and copper and cardboard. The card- 
Tx>ard was soaked in a solution of salt. Then Volta 
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placed a piece of copper at the bottom, and on it a 
piece of zinc and then a piece of cardboard. Several 
such layers were placed one above the other. By 
connecting the copper plate at the bottom with a 
zinc plate at tlie top of the pile with two pieces of wre 
he obtained a spark of eicctiicity. This proved the 
truth of his theory, and the experiment laid the 
foundations for our present-day electric battery. 



From this time ideas about electricity advanced 
very rapidly. An outstanding experimenter was 
Afichael Faraday, who was bom in England in 
1791. He was the son of a blacksrnith, and was sent 
to ^vork first at a bookbinder’s shop. He read many 
of the boohs sent in to be bound, and after attending^ 
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some lectures by -a farnous scientist. Sir Humphry 
Davy, at the Royal Institution in London, he became 
an assistant there. Eventually he rose to be head of 
the Royal Institution, where he lived nearly all his 
life. He made many discoveries in chemistry and 
physics, but he is most famous for experiments prov- 
ing that an electric current in one wire can produce 
another electric current in a different wire not con- 
nected in any way with the first wire ; this is knosvn 
as the “ induction ” of an electric current. Thi‘» 
great discover)*, made in 1831, is the basis of all the 
machines known as dynamc^ which generate the 
electric current lighting our houses, driving trams^ 
and working hundreds of machines we see in daily 
use. It is also the basis of the electric motor, and the 
telegraph and telephone. Faraday also discovered 
how electricity is conducted through melted sails and 
through solutions of salts, work vvluch made possible 
electroplating and similar processes. The whole of 
the modem electrical industry depends on the dis- 
coveries made by Faraday. 

The subject of electricity is so technical, however, 
that I think it best that you sliould postpone a detailed 
study of this engrossing subjeci until you become a 
student at the Uriversity. There you will find learned 
professors eager to teach you all they know about this 
wonderful power. Wc can, however, study, some of the 
benefits which electricity has conferred on mankind. 
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Electricity is generated in huge power stations. 
Many of the principal cities of India have such sta- 
tions. It is from these power stations that the current 
is distributed to our houses, factories, shops and streets. 

Most of you are familiar ivith the telephone. We 
can speak to our friends living in the same town, or a 
thousand miles away, or even in South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, America, or England. Without electriaty 
this could not be done. 

Then \ve have broadcasting, which uses a kind of 
^vi^elcss telephone, by which we can transmit a 
message or music to a great many listeners at one and 
the same time. Apart from the great educative and 
entertainment value of wireless broadcasts, the wire- 
less has been a means of saung the lives of many 
people at sea. Warnings of cyclones and tornadoes 
can be given in plenty of time to the places which are 
about to be risited by such upheavals of Nature, 
Even the life of a sailor on a small vessel at sea has 
been saved by an officer following the wireless instruc- 
tions of a doctor on, a liner many hundreds of miles 
away. 

The wireless and broadcasting side of electricity is 
being developed more and more every day, and there 
is no knouing what future wonders wireless ivill make 
possible. To give you an instance, a large battlesliip 
puts to sea. There is not a man on board, yet it is 
possible for people in a seaplane, hovering near, to 
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direct the vessel and fire the guns on board by means 
of sWielcss control You will find a separate chapter 
dealing \sith wireless and its wonders 

There IS an automatic machine, electric ofcouisc, 
which cuts t\\cnt).ninc thousand slices of bread in an 
hour. There arc electric stoves winch will cook our 
meats without the slightest worry Tlicre are also 
electric restaurants m which the food is cooked by 
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electricity It is then placed m eases, duly labelled, 
on one side of a long room Tlie customer comes and 
chooses the food he requires, and vshen the price is 
placed in a slot at the side, the window of the case 
automatically opens and the customer takes avN-ay Ins 
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food to tht other side of the room, where tables and 
chairs arc arrarrged for his use. WTien he has finished 
his meal the dirty dishes are placed on a motnng band 
worked by eicctricit)', and arc carried away. On 
the>’ go to the electric tsashing machine, which 
very wonderfully sorts out the dishes, cleanses 
them thoroughly in hygienic conditions, and dries 
them. 

Even the field of agriculrure has been invaded by 
electricity. Cows are milted by electricity and there 
are electric ploughs for ploughing the fields. The 
farmers’ perishable produce, such as milt, eggs, 
butter, etc., can be prescr\-ed in the svonderful refri- 
gerators which are so popular in many households 
nowadajT. The medical world also pays homage to 
electricity. \\'herc would our doctors and scientists 
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be ^\^thout the wonderful X ra^i, which allow photo 
graphs to be taken of the inicnor of the human bod\ , 
and thus enable doctors to see what is wrong 

Tlierc arc clectnc irons for ironing our clothes 
electric toasters for toasting bread, and electric fires 
for ivarming our rooms during a cold spell 

There are about ten thousand miles of electrified 
railroads in the world, and even some in India where 



clectnc possibilities ha\e not been fully dc\ eloped 
London has a \er) wonderful clectnc underground 
railwa> called The Tube The passengers go 
dowai to the trams in lifts \n attendants starts the 
lift by pressing an clectnc button and it descends and 
stops when it reaches the buttom of the life siiaft 
There it discharges us passengers It cannot start 
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again until the gates ha\'e been closed. In many 
iarge stations there arc escalators, i»'hich arc moiing 
Staircases, Thej- arc endless bells of steps. One 
pair of escalators can do the wort of five lifts. To 
the nctv comer it is a ver\' thrilling moment when he 
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attempts the upt%-ard or downward joumc>' for the 
first time. The stair ino\-cs so swiftlythat it is truly 
a case of “ he tvho hesitates is lost 3t is not really 
so bad as that, but one is apt to lose one’s balance if 
one does not step off from the ground on to the mos'- 
ing stair wath the correct foot. WTten you go to 
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London, >ou aviU be able to experiment on the 
moving stnircase and acquire practice and skill 



AS l.SOIttOOOt.SO KAttWA^ nATlOS 


QUESTIONS 

J Mike a list of the electrical wonders described m the 
C/ chapter and arrange them in order of userulness 

2 Some students arc born clecincians and know more 

about the sulked ihin man> of ihcir elders Write 
an esaiN on electricity so that >our teacher mi) judge 
whil > u know about this wonderful powTr 

3 What J5 amber ? 


NOTES 

whirls mikes circular m lion 
protrudes : rises above the level of 
eugrossltig cngiging all oar atlenlion 
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coadactor t a material through «htch an efectric current can 
pass. 

cyclones t very fierce storms wth high winds, 
tartiz<to€g t ver}’ violent stonm accompanied by black funnel' 
shaped clouds and a whirlwind, 
hovering s hanging motionless in the air. 

■Btonuitic t selfiaetir^. 
botheration i annoyartce ; trouble, 
slot i a narrow opening for inserting inone>-. 
refirigeratora t steel cupboards or rooms in which perishable 
(bods are kept coot and fresh. 





THE WONDERS OF THE OCEAN 

About one-third of the world consists of land, and 
two-thirds of ocean It is rather difficult to describe 
the ocean because so many of you have never seen it 
Hence it may take some time for you to grasp what 
exactly It IS All of >ou, however, have seen a nver 
Try to imagine a nver so large and wide that it is 
impossible for you to sec the other side of it The 
ocean is something like that 

The ocean is a vast expanse of salt water which in 
some parts covers thousands and thousands of miles 
between different lands The place wlierc the ocean 
touches the land is called the seashore Some shores 
consists of sand, others of small stones called pebbles, 
others are merely large pieces of rock piled one upon 
another by the fury of the ocean , others arc steep 
cliffs v\herc the land meets the sea Although the 
ocean maj gencrallj look as calm and peaceful as 
one of our household pets, still it can rage with all 
the fury of a roaring honm search of \qctims to devour 
The wntcr has often sat on the seashore for hours 
at a time, gazing at the distant horizon and the 
shimmering blue sea The more one watches the sea 
the more one realizes its power, and how helpless the 
land is in companson The mighty sea could so easily 
Wash away great stretches of firm land, and cause 
31 
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Tlie ocean also offers adventurous men a 
ricli rcvkTsrd in the shape of treasure, which 
in some instances has been lying in the wrecks ofships 
for hundreds of 5'car5 past, as also in ships which have 
been sent to the bottom of the sea by the hatred of 
man during more recent years. 

Spread over the ocean bed arc banks of gorgeous 
coloured plants of various shapes and sizes. The 



ocean provides the necessary (bod for all its denizens. 
It keeps a large army ready to defend its m>'steries. 
The sword-fish, the giant ray, the electric eel, the clam, 
the giant squid, and many other deep-sea monsters. 
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combine to attack anyone ivho invades Father 
Neptune’s dominions 

In tropical countries butlcrHics are famous for their 
gorgeous colouring However, m the seas surround- 
ing tropical countries the fish outdo in colour even 
the tropical butterflies Tlie Paradise Fish is of bril- 
liant gold, banded with red The Angel Fish has 
long fins which extend bejond its tail Some of these 
fisncs are sky-blue and gold, or orange red or merely 
black and gold or orange stnpcd wntli bnlliant blue 
markings The Hog Fish of die West Indies is a 
bnlliant enmson , die Spanish Lady is a bnght enm- 
son nchly streaked inth gold , whilst otlier fish m the 
Pacific Islands arc all shades of green, with the most 
glorious blue, soft rose, red, enmson, purple and gold 
mingled in confusing profusion, and dchcatcly tinted, 
just like a Spanish shawl One could go on desenb 
ing these fishes for hours, and still the catalogue of 
gorgeous colours would be incom- 
plete If you ever \asit Madras, 
do not fail to \asit the Aquanum 
on the Mann"* where many speci- 
mens of bnghtly coloured and de- 
licately hued fishes arc housed in 
die surroundings to which they are 
used You can then study at first nts »8A»toMB 
hand some of the wonders of the ocean You 
■will be amazed at their vanety and colours 
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Look especially for the sea-hoRC, a fascinating little 
creature. 

The >»-ork of the modem diver has been greatly 
simplified since the Great War of 1914-18. So many 
ships ivere then sent to the bottom of the ocean, some 
containing much treasure, that engineers sought out 
means of making the diver’s work more efficient. It 
is now pcesiblc to use an acetylene torch at the bottom 
ofihc sea just as freely as if it were being used on land. 
The diver can cut through the steel plates of the 
sunken vessels and effect an entrance into their strong- 
rooms. He can sec what he is doing by the light of a 
po^^‘e^ful submarine searchlight which turns the ocean 
darkness into daj'Itght. 

One of the most remarkable reco\ cries of lost 
treasure from the sea \^-as the case of the s.s. “ Egi^pe 
The *’ ” ^'■as a P. & O. litjer which was sunk off 

the coast of France by a French steamer in 1920. She 
sankinoverse%'cnt>'-faihoitisorwaicr. The" Eg>'pt” 
was on her way to India, and carried over one million 
pounds worth of gold and silver ingots. Engineers at 
once began to dcsisc diving-suits which could resist 
the very ercat presure which would be encountered 
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waters with a heav’y steel cablesuspended between the 
two ships, hoping that if they encountered a wtccK 
the steel cable would quickl> show them the exact 
position After man> da>s of tiresome sailing the> 
located a wreck A diver in one of the new armour 
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ed divang suits called an Iron Man , was sent 
dowTi, and he found that the wreck was indeed the 
“ Egypt ’ The captain s cabin ivas soon discovered 
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and lus safe was rescued, but the treasure was not 
there. It was stored m the buH’.on room which was 
situated three decks below the captain’s room. When 
the weather grew too boisterous the work had lo be 
abandoned. When it ^vas resumed a hole was 
blown through the vessel until at last the bullion room 
was reached. After a further spell of rough weather 
the Italians were able to get to work again, and this 
time they were able to introduce grappling-hooks into 
the bullion room, which brought to the surface load 
after load of gold and silver ingots and coins. This 
shows you how the pertinadty of a man can overcome 
the greatest obstacles of the mighty sea. 

We will plose this chapter with a short story which 
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IS perfectly true Some adventurous photogr?phers 
tvere once very anxious to take pictures of a fight 
bet\veen a shark and a man They vvert to shark- 
mfested seas and entered a diving-bell, ha^ng first 
paid a number of men to plunge into the sea and 
fight the sharks A dtving-bcll is a steel chamber 
which IS lo^\e^ed into the sea It is fitted wth 
windows and is large enough to hold t\so or three 
men. The photographers took their cameras with 
them, and when tlie diving-bell had been lowered 
mto the depths they iverc able to get pictures of many 
curious fishes, sca'anemoncs, masses of beautiful coral, 
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and ev'en of nllianous-Iooldngsharks. The surround- 
ing ^vate^s were illununated by electric lamps 
%vbich were lowered into the rrater sn'th the diWng- 
bell. 

After they had svaited some days the hoped-for 
fight between a man and a shark did not materialise, 
perhaps because those who had been hired for the job 
became nervous when the appointed time approached, 
One of the photographers, however, became so 
impatient that he decided to fight a shark himself. 
The difficult}', he saw, would be to get the shark 
■within range of the cameras in the diving-bell, so 
that the picture could be taken. TTie brave man 
put on a bathing-dress, and taking a long knife ■with 
him, waited till he saw a shark near the diring-bell. 
Then he dived overboard. The huge monster came 
at him srith its mouth wide open, showing alt its 
fcaTsomc-looWng teeth. If the fighter came within 
range of those teeth it would mean good-bye to this 
world ! But luck was with Wm. WTicn he had 
manoeuvred the shark to within a few feet of the 
window, of the divdng-bell, he plunged his knife right 
into its stomach. You can guess how thankful he 
was for a marvellous escape and for helping to 
secure a wonderful picture. His colleagues in the 
diving-bell had photographed every' action of the 
fight 1 
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QUESTIONS 

1 \Snte short accounts of jodinc, pearU, sponges, indconl 
J Who IS Father Neptune ’ IVhtt are his dominions ’ 

3 Describe jn ^-our own words how the s'aluable cirgo lost 

on the s s “ Eg^'pt *’ was rccmTicd 

4 Suppose >ou were bathing with a part) of friends near 

the mouth of the Hooghly Rivtr, and were attacked 
bs a shark Gne a short account of what \ou would 
do to sa\r Nourself and ^our friends 


NOTES 

shimmetiog i shining with a soft hghi 
aatlaeptic i substance which counteracts infection in a wound 
a Icing’s ransom : an immense sum of mnne> 
marine t belonging to the sea 
denuens s occupants, dwellers 
interloper . one who intrudes or meddles 
Father Neptune : the Roman god of the sea alv.aN's shown 
carrying a tndent 

submarine • anything operating below the surface; ol the sea 
P 8t O. ! Peninsular and Oriental Steam Na\ igation Co a well 
known line of steamships 
liner i a large passenger steamship 

fathom : a measure of length containing 6 feet, used chicfl% in 
measuring the depth of waiter 

ingot : a mass of metal cast in a mould mostly in the shape of 
a brick 

salvage i to save a ship or a ship s cargo after being wTecked 
bullion I uncoined gold and silver 
boisterous t storm) 
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perluiacitj : determination to succeed. 
sea<%ttemoiies t a beautiful cotoured sea-groviih having 
stritaag resemblance to a flows, 
manoetivred t skllTuU}' mentd into poadon. 
coUeagues : associates or partners. 
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Mhcnaton, Plwmoh of l>clon£;ctl to {Ijc 

cigluenuJi I>)'n*is{\. He »».u a \cr)’ rdtglous nnti, 
but rather bigotctl in hU IkKcA. He onfcrcti 
that no Rcxi except Aton, ^hette/S»/^a/a^sun'gcd,^^as to 
be W'onfuppeft ihroncUotu the land, and all references 
to the pcfvtcT Roil Amnion were remoxed from 
monuments and temples b\ order of the Ving. Hie 
ancient capital of URxpt ""as llichcs, but AVhenaton 
rcTOo\«l hitn\clf to Te 1 *ebAmama, \%luch he made 
hU nciv capital. He died in 1350 R C. after rciipiint; 
for srventeeti )cars 

Nov. It IS onl> natural that if anNl)od> iatetferes 
with the ancient religion of a 
countr>' a great deal of unrest is 
l^ound to follow. Tlir people 
could not forget their old porl 
Ammon, and awaited the chance 
to worship him agim On 
/Vkhenaton’s de.ith, Smenlara 
rcignctl for a siiott time llic 
next king was a >oung lio> 
named Tutaiikliamcn, svho had 
been married to Ankhsmpaaten, 
the third daughter of King 
Aldicnaton 

A% 
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Tlic bo^* king and lus gir! queen could do nothing 
to slop ihe campaign of bamd against the memon- of 
-Vkhenaton and the god Aton, so lhc>' had to comply 
%>ilh the \vishes of the people, and worship Ammon. 
Thebes once again became the capital city of Eg)!)!. 
Tutankhamen reigned for nine vears. Then one day 
he s»ns suddenh taken ill and died. Perhaps the 
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passed from the paijcs of htstor\‘ for abotu three- 
tliovisand years. 

In a party of Englishmen, who were keen 

students of Eg>*piian history, were digging in the 
^’al!cy of tlic Kings, liopiiig that on the off ch.ani r the%- 
might discover something which woidd throw more 
light on the fascinating lustor\- of Ancient Kg>pt. The 
leaders of the party were lx>rd Camarson and Mr. 
Howard Carter. For sixteen vears they had been 
digging in the hc|>c 
of finding some* 
thing of outstanding 
interest, and now 
suddenly, with the 
removal of a few 
spadcsfttl of sand, a 
flight of steps cut 
in the rock revealed 
the way to a tomb. 

Little did they 
imagine what lay 
bcforc them. When 
twelve steps had 
been cleared of 
sand, the top of a 
doorway was Seen. 

^Vhcn sixteen 
steps liad been 



Tt-TANUIWEN 

Tbr ma-d. of gold, inUid "ith rcMl] 
aonn, ukWh va, found in ha coffin. 
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cleared, the ^vhole doomuy v^'as exposed to \nc%v. 
It was sealed, but the cxcat'ators soon saw that the 
seals t\-erc intact and were those of King Tuiankha- 
mcn himscif. 

^Vhen the doorway was opened they found a long 
sloping passage which was full of stones, rocks and 
rubbish. \N'hcn all this had betit cleared aw'ay, an- 
other doorway, also scaled, was ro'caled. The great 
moment had come. Ulth trembling bands Mr. 
Carter made an opening in the door. Then hepushed 
a Ughicd candle through the opening so as to throsv 
light on svhai is-as within. His compaiuons stood 
breathlessly by, awaiting his report. 

Mr. Carter sajt that at fini he could see nothing, 
but as his c>'es grew accustomed to the light, deituls of 
the room ssithin became clearer, — strange animab, 
statues, and gold— ex'crywhere thcglint of gold ! He 
was struck dumb with amazement. Lord Gsmarvon 
anxiously asked if he could sec anything, and Mr. 
Carter replied, “ Ves, wonderful things !” Baxes and 
caskets of all shapes and sizes, beds, couches, vases 
^valldng sticks, linen baskets, bows and arrows, golden 
chariots — the most amazing collection the world had 
c%-cr seen. At one end of the room stood a life-size 
figure of the dead Pharaoh. The king’s head-dresss 
and robe svere of gold, and he had golden bracelets on 
his arms. Against another wall stood two tall statues 
which looked as though tbe>‘ were guarding some 
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hidden treasure. In fact the wonders of Ali Baba’s 
cave tvere totally eclipsed by this ante-room to the 
tomb of Tutankhamen, For Lord Carnarvon and 
Mr, Carter knew diat they had not yet retched the 
tomb itself. The coffin of the Pharaoh must be near 
at hand. Pcrliaps it W'as bcliind the wall which was 
guarded by the two statues ! 

The c.xcax’ators must have been sorely tempted to 
proceed svith their investigations at once, but pru- 
dence forbade such action. It was first necessary to 
clear the ante-room of all tl»c wonderful things which 
had been found in it. Very great care was taken. 
F.very article was photographed and catalogued, and 
then packed for removal to the Museum in Cairo. 
Most of the articles had to be wrapped in cotton wool 
for fear that the slightest scratch might damage tlicm. 
Great precautions had to be taken against robbery. 
In olden dap the gr.ivc-robbers bad been notorious, 
and very few tombs had escaped their sacrilegious 
violence. To find a tomb which had come through 
the ages practically unmolested was an event of the 
greatest importance, and now such a one had been 
discovered. Hence, care was taken that present-day 
descendants of the old tomb-robbers did not appear 
on the scene for “ their share.” 

It was not till the middle of Februars', 1923, that 
the excavators decided to break the svall between the 
two statues, svhich you wll remember were standing 
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work', SO it was dcddcd to dose 
more. After many tons of stone 


PRESENT 

the tomb once 
had been placed 



in posidon, TutankhamJr was left to res. in peace 

for a little while longer. ^oavators could 

Two long years elapsed ^ of waiting 

resume their w'ork. How o g alone 

seemed to Mr. 0-= 

must have known. Th""™ , . taken to 

and the mo beautiful wooden shnnes 
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pieces and carefully removed. A third shrine was now 
revealed. It ivas covered with gold and was beauti- 
fully embossed with figures of the gods. It also had 


doors which were scaled 
the excavators thought 
they had come to the 
body of Tutankhamen. 
You can picture to your- 
self the excitement with 
which Mr. Carter cut the 
seals and drew back the 
bolts. ^Vas it the body 
at last ? He pulled the 
doors open and looked in- 
side. No ! another 
shrine lay before him ! 

I Now what did this fourth 
shrine contain ? The 
excitement was intense. 
With eager fingers Mr. 
Carter opened the doors 
of the fourth shrine. 
The)’ revealed a huge 
yellow stone sarcophagus 
wliich took up the entire 
space of the fourth shrine. 
The lid of the sarcopha- 
gus alone weighed one 


and bolted. Now at last 



Ttte cotosN cxjrm of 
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and a half tons, so it yv^s a ver>- difficult job 
to remove it in the small space of the tomb. Hotv- 
CN'cr, it \\’as removed, and inside the sarcophagus there 
lay a long figure tapped in fine linen. The linen 
was carefnlly removed, and then the company pre- 
sent gasped tvith astonishment to see a beautifully 
finished coffin overlaid with gold, bearing a likeness 
of the dead king, and decorated tvitli enamels and 
coioured stones^ The head of the jxrung king «as 
most beautifully %\Tought, and around his brow lay 
a wreath of flowers, withered, but still retaining sh'ght 
traces of their colours after 3,000 years- Who could 
have put this weath there but the girl queen as a 
last tribute to her dead husband ! The sight of the 
flowers so affected the excavators that they ceased 
H-ork for the rest of the day. 

The next day the golden coffin was opened. A 
second cofiln was then revealed. AU these coffins 
fitted into each other so perfectly that it ts'as u-ith 
great difficult)' that the)' were separated. \Vhcn the 
second coffin was opened there appeared a long 
figure wTapped in linen, and when the linen was un- 
wrapped, the chief wonder of the whole excavation 
was revealed. Still another coffin, but thb time of 
solid gold 1 It took eight men to lift it, and ivas 
v-alued at 3^50,000. The most c.xqubite workman- 
ship had been lavished upon this treasure, and it 
v\as covered with lovely enamel ^^.x^rk and many pre- 
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cious stones. When this gorgeous coffin was opened, 
there reposed the mummy of King Tutankliamen. 
Just imagine all the love and reverence tlrat had 
been Ia\ishcd upon the earthly remains of the boy 
king I 

Another ante-room was discovered beyond the 
tomb itself, and in it were more lovefy things. There 
Ns’as a golden shrine with four goddesses standing at 
the four corners, but 
eclipsing tlifs Avondcr 
was another won- 
der — a golden dirone. 

It is carved in wood 
and overlaid witlt 
gold. There is a 
beautiful panel in 
the back of the 
throne, shelving the 
prl-qucen arranging 
Tutankhamen’s collar 
about his neck, whilst 
her other hand holds a 
jar of precious oint- 
ment — a vcr\ human 
and touching scene. 

So ^ve leave Tutankhamen and all the treasures 
of bis tomb, wbicli are now to be seen in the Museum 
at Cairo. Although his earthly remains have beai 
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<Iisturbed in the interests of history and science, may 
his soul rest jn peace. 

(QUESTIONS 

]. What is the modem capital of Eg>’pi ? 

2. \V'hat would j'ou have done, on coming to the throne, 

if you had been in Toiankhanten'* place ? 

3. Can you suggest where the gold came from which was 

found in the tomb ? 

4. Descriljc in )-oor o»*ti s^wds the opening of the tomb. 


NOTES 

dynasty j a line of kings and queens of the same family. 

bigoted t obstinately attached to an opinion, creed or party ; 
without tolerance. 

campaign i a planned scries of statements made to secure cer* 
tain rauUs. 

iagcinating t detightfui, ; charming. 

excavators » those who dig, «pecially to uncover ancient ruins. 

eclipsed t outshone ; vas grander than. 

Jars : the £g)ptian goddos of Irwitfulncsi ; the wife of Osiris. 

Osiris : the Egyptian god of the lo'ver world and judge of the 
dead. 

embossed : wnamented with raised work or work in relief, 
the designs Stand nut from the background. 

sarcopbagns t a stone coffin. 

enamel : a substance used in coating surfaces of glass, porcelain 
or metal. In this case, the enamel was worked on the gold 
, in beautiful designs and io many colours. 
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Our early ancestors ]iad to ^vaJk if (hey wanted to 
go from one place to another. It was quite a long 
time before the wheel was invented ; some primitive 
peoples do not know is to this day. Later on. the 
kings and nobles rode in chariots, or on horseback, or 
used palanquins carried by bearers. In course of 
time the bullock cart %vas invented, and tliis continu- 
ed to be the main means of transport in India until 
about a hundred years ago. The rich people then 
introduced the carriage and its team of horses, In 
1849, three experimental railways were built, and 
now in India there arc over 40,000 miles of railways. 

The next stage \>as the invention of the motor car, 
and to bring die evolution of transport riglit up-to- 
date, we have the aeroplane which can whirl us 
hundreds of miles tiirouph the air in a few hours. 

The most noti 
modern transport 
was the building 
of George Ste- 
phenson's engine, 
the “ Rocket 
Tills steam 
engine, w h i c h 
could drag a 
number of 


milestone in the progress of 



“thb rocket” 
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carriages or trucks along a pair of iron rails, 
^vas at first looked upon with awe by the people 
of England. Only a few adventurous souls 
experienced the thrill oftraxcUing on something which 
mn\xd faster than a coach and horses. But as soon 
as the idea of the steam engine was understood, it w'as 
only a matter of time before more powerful engines 
and more comfortable carriages were used. Now- 
ada\s, in England, one thinks nothing of travelling 
b)- a train xvhich moves at the rale of sixty miles an 
hour. In fact the “ Cheltenham Flyer,” which runs 
between Cheltenham and London, moves even more 
rapidly. Some of the West of England expresses 
take three and a half hours to reach London 
from the centre of Devonshire without a single 
stop — a distance of 200 miles. This is made 
possible by the engine drawing up water, when 
neres-sarv-, from long tanks built into the track between 
the rails. 

Another famous express is the ” Flying Scotsman ”, 
which run.s from London to Edinburgh, a distance of 
392 miles, without a stop. Jn India our fastest trains 
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are the mail trains between the difierent provincial 
capitals and New Delhi. 

Then across the Atlantic there are the fast trans- 
continental expresses from New York to San Francisco 
and from Halifax to Vancouver and other places. 
Most of these joume\,-s involve crossing the famous 



TRA''*l-Lt>C TintOtACH THE IlOCKtK 


Rocky Mountains. The sccneiy is magnificent" the 
lines crossing dark canyons and narrow gorges or 
hugging the sides of dtzzv precipices. These lines 
convey passengers and goods from the Atlantic sea- 
board, right across the continent of North America, to 
the Pacific Coast. Just imagine how long such a 
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journey would have taken in the old days before the 
advent of the railroad ! 

Another early means of tnmsport used by our fore* 
fathers the boat, which ivas very useful on streams 
and rivers. No one, however, dared go far out to sea 
in one of these small crafr. Then someone experi- 
mented with saik, and larger boats called ships were 
built. 

In Indian history we read of the adventurous 
people of Tamralipti 'Tamhik, Bengal), setting sail 



Mi MifllXT nDlMi SAIUSO BOAT 

across tire Bay of Bengal and eventually landing in 
Burma, Java, and other parts of the East Indies. 
These pioneers settled down in the places they dis- 
covered, and thus founded the colonics of Greater 
India. 

The Arabs >verc just as adventurous, and they 
sailed across the Arabian Sea and risited Egypt and 
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ot])er- countries. Some of them continued the jour- 
ney overland and eventually arrived in Rome with 
their valuable merchandise. Sailing ships became 
larger and still larger until, m 1812, James Bell saw 
the ‘possibilities of propelling ships by steam. The 
first steamship, the “Comet”, set sail from the 
Clyde, in Scotland, and was a great success. 

WTien the pioneer has proved the worth of his in- 
vention there are always plenty of imitators to be 
found. So it was in the case of the steamship. The 
“ Great Western ", 1,320 tons, made tlie journey 
benvecn Bristol and New York in fifteen da^'s in 1838. 
Soon many steamships were crossing the oceans. 
Their enthusiastic o^ers could visualise greater 
things, so in course of time larger steamers were built. 
Ships of ten thousand tons, then of 15,000 tons, then 
25,000 tons, until, in 1936, the majestic “ Queen 
Mar^'” of 81,000 tons was sailing regularly between 
Southampton and New York. 

The “ Queen Mary ” is the wonder ship of the age. 
She is 1,018 feet long and i r8 feet broad. Over 500- 
first-class cabins arc fitted with telephones so that the 
passengers who occupy those cabins can speak from 
the ship to tlieir friends, even if the ship is in mid- 
ocean. The “ Queen Mary ” carries twenty-four 
steel motor life-boats, each 36 feet long, and 
life-boats can accommodate 3,250 p. 
crew sliould it ever be necessary’ to take 
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or noises from powerful engines. Tliose quiet dajT 
are gone, never to return. Hundreds of years ago. 
Mother Shipton, an old woman living in the English 
countr\'-side, prophesied “ Carriages without horses 
shall go ”, and her prophcc>' has come true. The first 
motor car looked like a small carriage svithout the 
shafts for the horse. TTie sight of tliis curious contri\’- 
ancc wTis greeted with shouts of laughter by the on- 
lookers. made it even more amusing wzs that 

for some time it >vas the law in England that motor 
vehicles had to be preceded by a man on foot carrying 



A MODKIU* MOTOa CAS 

a red flag ! \Vhen the driver, who was probably the 
owner, turned one or two levers and nothing 
happened, there was rennved laughter. ^Vhen the 
engine suddenly started and the motor car moved off 
with a succession of jerks, the embarrassed occupants 
were treated to a Qood of joking comments. It rvas 
still worse when it stopped and, the driver had to 
crawl underneath to sec what was ^VTong. 
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In 1887 Daimler, a German engineer, built the first 
two-cylinder petrol engine. Another engineer, named 
Benz, was also experimenting and it is these two men 
,.wlio can be called the inventors of the petrol engine 
and the motor car. Once the petrol engine had been 
devised, it ^vas soon improved and perfected. No\va- 
daN-s, ^ve have all sorts of motors — private cars, buses, 
lorries, cycles, racing cars, and mail vans. 

In modern minds the idea of speed and more 
speed is foremost. Henry Segrave, an Englishman, 
once held tl\e world’s record for speed in his “ Golden 
Arrow”, Sir Malcolm Campbell, another racing 
enthusiast, attained a speed of over 300 miles an 
hour in his *' Blue Gird II 

One of die great ad\’antages of the small family 
car is that we\^n take our friends for nice trips within 
a reasonable Stance of our home. We enjoy the 
sights of the country-side and the pure fresh air, and 
this fosters to some extent tlie spirit of adventure. 
The desire to get out of our usual haunts and sur- 
roundings docs shoAv an adventurous frame of 
mind, and once we have tasted the pleasures of 
motoring for short distances, wc shall speedily 
acquire the taste for adventure further afield. 

Travelling by motor cat is generally not veiy 
expensive. Anything wc pay for petrol, oil and 
upkeep covers the three or four or six passengers 
we may take with us. If on the other band ive had 
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buy oil«y ucuu for so n.any, .hinlc how costly 

.u. urcatBt wODdrr g 

work was a long smcs 
of struggles against *c 
forces of nature. The 
gas-filled balloon wM, 
of couise, one of the 
forerunners of the aero- 
plane. ButtheballMn 

was not very praetteable. 

as being without engin« 

it was difficult to control. 

Tltis led to wsperintenu 

with the balloon nnd a 

light engine, and out ol 

those eaperintenu the 
aiishlp was ''“‘'"L , 

In tgot. Santos-Dumont 

Tower in Paris in an ''^^„.ards the Gerntan 

oower petrol engine, ^oo" airships, some of 

Count Zeppelin, began ro ui ^ number of 

which successfully crossed hydrogen, 

times. These airships ssere 

which is very in the loss of three 

horrible disasters occurred, resulting 
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airships and many lives. Of the three airships in- 
volved, one was British, one was German, and the 
other American. Since those disasters work on air- 
ships seems to have ceased. 

Tlie first successful aeroplane w'as built by the 
Wright Brothers, two Americans, who flew a distance 



of 24 miles. Since Uicn things have moved with 
startling rapidity. In 1918 airmen thought nothing 
of flying a distance of 2,000 miles without a stop. 
Speed records have now passed the 400 miles per hour 
mark, and a British aeroplane has actually reached a 
height of nearly 54,000 feet. 

In 1948 the greatest activity in aeroplane m.inu- 
facturc and design was experienced. Many new 
methods, including jet propubion, were being tried 
out. Tl\cre is a regular service between London, 
Egypt, India, China and Australia. There is also .v 
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dipper service between America and most parts (?f 
the world. 

Pandit Nehru, at an important Air Conference in 
Delhi, on 23rd November, 1Q48, said : — 

“ India has made considerable progress in awa- 
tion. This was natural, bccaitsc the countn’ was 
idcallj’ suited for that purpose. Thc>' had wide 



A ITOOP CAR^tCK 


areas where air travel became almost nccessar)’ and 
essential. The climate loo was suitable for the 
greater part of the year. 

** India was curiously situated on the world map. 
All international routes around the world had almost 
inevitably to pass over India. Because of this India 
had influenced all the ndghbouring countries , and 
had been .influenced by thena. 
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“ Trom sra travel, there had been a shift to air 
travel in the last generation or so. Great inter- 
national air liners came across the Western Asian 
deserts, and ucnl on across India to Souih-PAst /Vsia. 
Thc\’ could go from India to Cliina in almost a day. 
lliis development of communications had a powerful 
effect on India as in other countries.” 

'Hie glorious deeds of the Royal Indian Air Force 
make epic reading, and we cannot have anything but 
tlic greatest admiration lor these gallant fighters who 
battled to save civilisation, whether they were sia- 
tionetl In Hritain, Fg)pt, the Middle Fast, or Indui. 

Now that we have survcyetl the wonders of trans- 
port, let us gather together our impressions of what wr 
liavc read. One impression that remains in the world- 
wide demand for larger ami still larger means of 
ininsjxjrt, and the desire for 5i>eed and still greater 
apecd. Steam, electricity, and the |>cirol engine have 
made the vast changes we have seen in the hislor)’ of 
transport. What ss'ill the next stage he ? Will 
science gi\e us a new source of |X3wcr, or will there be 
some womlerfid development in those we already 
Inow ? 

QLXSIfO.VS 

1. IVscTilj'’ Uic rarty »ninspt>n. 

2. Wlut KTr.ll tlrsr!i«pmrnt s»as l>rtxi^hl abriiK by CJeorw 

Slfphrr.wi ? 

3. l)eMrnt*r j jourjir> from CUtcutfA n> IJelhi bv ihe Ttx)£*n 

.Mail. 
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4. Glw a list of the colonies founded by the adwnmroos 
people of Tamraliptl. 

5- Describe in )t)urOTi7» 1 %-ords the “ Queen Mar) ’“andher 
^vondcrs. 

t>. \N'hcn you ha\T lo male a journey, do you prefer doin^ 
so by means ofa motor ear, a bus, a train, or bicycle ? 
Gi« your reasoru. 

7. Ghx an imaginary aecounc of a journey by aeroplane 
from Calcutta to Sydney. 


SflTES 

pabuiquia : an arrangement for carrying people. It is shaped 
like an oblong box and is fixed to a long pole nhich rests on 
the bearers' shoulders. The Indian term is /viki. 

4>volnlaoa : development from one stage to another. 

crack t a vehicle for carrying heavy goods. The railKat truck 
is made of steel. 

Devonshire s a county »n the souih*west of Kngland, famous 
for its sailors and explorer?. 

t»ns>contineBtal t that which moves acjxw an entire ctm* 
tinent. 

canyon s a deep gorge with almost pcrpendiculaf sides. 

hogging i holding close lo. 

propelliBg s to move by propellers. A propeller is a screw 
with broad blades driving a ship or aeroplane. 

visualise : ro make a menral picture of. 

lonages s comfortably furnished sitting-rooms. 

Tnrklsh hath i a hor vapour bath Khich makn one {umpire 
profusely after which the body i? cooled down .n«l mass.vged. 
V'ery invigtjraiing. 

perpetnal t continuous, ivitliout censing. 

prophesied t predicted, foretold. 

co B trivaace : a device or InvmiiotL 
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A Wonder of the Middle Ages ! I can almost see- 
some of you nudging each other and wliispering, 
“ ^Vhat can this be ?” Well, it is not a striking dls- 
co^’ciy, or an historical event of importance, or a 
great advance in science in dav-s when not much was 
known about tlic subject. This wonder is neither a 
"famous building, nor a \ictorious countiy. It is a 
man who ^s'as able to show the world the amazing 
versatility of liis fertile brain by means of his pen — 
just his pen ; a man who has entertained nulUons of 
people by his pla\-8 and by his wit and humour and 
undenumding of human nature. 

In your University career you will be asked to 
give vcf)' special and detailetl study to the man and 
his works. Here we can only glance at his career and 
achicvcmciils. TJic wonder of the Middle Ages is 
^Villiam Shakespeare, whose inspiring, entertaining, 
and enthralling plays ha\e been translated into prac- 
tically cvcr\ known language of die world to-day. 
Although it is nearly lour hundrctl years since Shakes- 
peare lived in England, obscr\ing, studying, wTiting 
and acting, no later writer in any cotmtiy- has sur- 
passctl or even equalled him in poetic and dramatic 
genius. 

William Shakcsj>carc was Ixjrn at Stratford-on- 
Avon, in Warwickshire. England,' tn April 23rd, 156^. 
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His father, John Shakespeare, was a wcU-to-do 
merchant, dealing mainly in skins for the manufacture 
of gloves. John Shakespeare had social ambitions, 
and in turn held the offices of Alderman, Bailiff, Clucf 
Alderman, and Justice of the Peace. From i57i» 
however, his fortunes gradually declined. When 
William arrived at hk seventh year he was sent to the 
Free Grammar School at Stratford. 



iK«KUM.UtP'S tnrHrtACP- »Il»ATr0»I>.0'1.A\'OV 


Schooling in these days was much more rigorous 
than it k to-day. Work commenced at six in the 
morning and w ent on till six in the evening, with only 
a break of one hour at noon for a meal and two short 
intervals of fifteen minutes each at nine o’clock and 
three o’clock. As a reward for such diligence and 
application to study, part of one afiemoon in a week 
svas allotted to recreation ! Shakespeare left school 
in 1577 and helped his father in his business. 

He must have had an extraordinary mind, record- 
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Int; r\‘fry imprc^lon he rccrivetl, sujtlying it and 
i!>Citour1i1) uiulerUnmUnj* it before niinj* tt a^vay in 
*cmr mental comer for future ihc. H'» daily contact 
»*jth the natural lurmumlwi’t of Stratford unt later 
to tt.tnd him in Rfio<l stead. livinR amnnpt fanners, 
and hcarint; ott all sides their ronstani references to 



U>cn\ fidl.lorr and the natural hhtorv of tlir country, 
an tsJucation in His plaja amiai’n m.tnv 

rrfrtrtKri x%hich prs>\r that his early contact* >\itb 
nature all wnt deep into hit receptive mind. 

In i.yt * hr numetl Anne, the d-vusltirr of UtcJurd 
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Hatha^^•ay. Later, hdng m some danger of prosccu* 
tion as a result of a day’s hunting, he dedded to 1ea\-c 
home and ^veni to London. 

To a country bd of twenty-two fresh froro Strat- 
ford, the sight of London town must have been a revel- 
ation to fiim. TTic crowds of passers-by, dad in 
brightly coloured sills, damasks, brocades and bees ; 
the stately lords with ihdr retinues of personal servants 
and armcrl retainers ; the merchants shouting parti- 
culars of their merchandise ; the sometimes quaircl- 
somc and sometimes playful apprentices lounging 
round their master’s doorway, but ready to do his 
bidding the moment he calb them ; the state MiUua- 
mcn in their accoutrements ; the pedlars ; sailors 
from the ships just returned from a txijage with Drake, 
swaggering along in their acquired Bnery and feathers; 
all this wriety of colour and life was photographed, 
as it were, upon the mind of Shakespeare at once and 
retained for cs-cr. 

Before long, Shakespeare became connected with 
the theatre, at first in a very humble capacits'. An- 
other story of hb lca\ang home tclU that he joined 
the theatrical company of the Earl of Leicester in 
1590. Be this as it may, Shakespeare was certainly a 
member of the Lord Chamberlain’s theatrical a>m- 
pany later, as his name appears on the list of actors. 
Their chief playhouses were the Globe (built in 1599) 
and the Blackfriars (1590I, and here the plays he 
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\vrotc for the famous tragic actor Burbage were first 
performed. In the rdgn of King James I, the com- 
pany became known as “the King’s Men”, and as far 
as can be seen, Shakespeare did not write plays for 
any other company for the remtunder of his career. 

By 1596 Shakespeare had accumulated riches, 
a.s he ivas a good business man and knetv how to 
invest his earnings to advantage. Nosv that he was 
prosperous, his first thought was to return home and 
see ^vhat he could do to relieve the distress of his old 
father. In 1597 he purchased the largest house in 
Stratford, New Place, but did not go to live there dll 
1610. He died of a fever on his birthday, April 
23rd, 1616, and was buried in Stratford Church. 
Over his tomb tliesc lines were inscribed 

“ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 

Bleste be the man that spares these stones. 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 
Needless to say, the grave of ’‘The Immortal Bard ” 
remains undisturbed to this day. 

‘ Shakespeare’s birthplace in Henley Street, Strat- 
ford, was bought by his admirers in 1846 and is now a 
museum. New Place was bought in 1861, and the 
picturesque cottage of Anne Hathaway svas gi\-en to 
the nation in 1892. A Memorial Theatre, where 
Shakespeare’s plays were acted tliroughout the year, 
was huilt in 1870, tut was destroyed by fire in 1926. 
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Si.icc (hen a vcr>' fine (?ieatre has been biiilf on the 
siic of the old one. 

Now that wc l)ave considered ihe main features 
of the poet’s life, we may turn to Ins pla\-s of sshich 
he wrote ihirly*mne in all. Some of them may al- 
ready be familiar to jou. Tlie plays arc divided into 
three classes ; Histories, Comedies and Tragedies. 
I.et us consider one of i)>e tragedies, Jimfo an/i Juliet. 
Here is a brief outline of the play. 
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^\hcre whliout swords bcin;; drawn and bUicr words 
and blows being exchanged. 

One day lA)rd Capulct gave a great feast to all 
comers, e-xcept the Montagues. The son of Ixird 
Montague, Romeo by name, was persuaded by some 
of his friends to go to the feast in disguise. He went, 
and soon set eyes on a very beautiful lady. Tltcy 
spoke together for some time and, with promises of 
further meetings, they separatctl. Kach then made 
cnqttirics alxtut the other. Imagine Romeo's feelings 
ss'hen he learned that the beautiful J.irly ss-as no other 
than Juliet, the <!.attghter of his father’s greatest 
enemy. You can also imagine how Juliet felt tvljcn 
she fcarnt that her new fiiemf was Romeo, t/je /jcj'r to 
her father’s lifelong foe. Romeo went to Ids friend 
b’riar Laurence, told him of his love for Juliet, and 
insisted on the priest marrying them. The t*riar w.is 
astounded at the news. He quickh foresaw' compli- 
cations if the heirs of these hostile families were 
married. On tlie other hand, it might cvcntuallv 
put an end to the strife between them. This latter 
thottght seitied the matter in the Friar’s mind, and he 
decided (o m.trry Romeo ami Juliet. The marriage 
took place, and Juliet stent home to pass the long 
hours till it was possible for Romeo to visit her in 
secret. 

Romeo and his friends sverc that day w'alking 
through the streets of Verona, when Tybalt, a cousin 
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of Juliet, taunted Romeo wth insults and abuse. 
Romeo did not wisJj to quarrel nith Tybalt, because 
he t\*as Juliet’s cousin. This led to a fight between 
Romeo’s friend Mcrcutjo and Tybalt. Rotneo tried 
to separate tlicm, but witlj no effect. Mercutio 
soon killed by Tybalt and then Romeo could hold his 



KOMin Axo jvurr tusn w>mmizo ar rwAk tAViiv<c;f; 


temper in check no longer. He attacked Tybalt and 
quickly slew him The ftiticc was called to the scene, 
and after hearing the facts he sentenced Romeo to 
banishment from Verona. 

This was indeed terrible news for the young bride 
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of a few hours, but worse w'as lo follow ! Soon after 
Romeo’s banishment I^rd Capulct, not dreaminp; that 
his dauRhtcr was already married, proposed that Juliet 
should be married to the galLint Count Paris. Juliet 
pleaded with her tathcr» but in vain. Ixjtd Capulct 
was determined that she should obes' him anti inarn,- 
the Count. 

In her oistress Juliet went to Friar Laurence and 
told him evcr>'thing. The Fri-ir wished to help her. 
He gave her a phial and told her to drink ib con* 
tents the night before the wetlding day. He svarnctl 
her that the cfTcct would be that, for twenty-four hours 
after drinking it, she would appear to he cold, lifeless, 
and In fact dead. He also warned her that when she 
was found to all appearances JifeJess she would be 
bon;c in funeral procession to the tomb of her fore* 
fathers, where she would be left alone with the dead. 
In the meantime, the Friar promiseil lo send messages 
to Romeo and arrange for him to be in the tomb when 
the cflccts of the i>otii>n wore off and Juliet awoke. 
Romeo could then carry- her off to a distant place and 
they would he able to live happily ever after. But 
there is an old proverb which says “ Man proposes 
but God disposes,” and so it tumcti out in this ease. 

With many fctirs and misgmngs Juliet drank the 
contents of the mystenous phial, gradually became 
insensible, and w as, so far as could be seen, quite dead. 
In the morning the Count Paris arrived at the 
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Capulets’ house wih muHC and flowers for his bride, 
but alas, his joy was turned into mourning and his 
flowere svcrc used to deck Juliet’s funeral bier. The 
grief of her parents was terrible to behold. Tlie 
splendid wedding feast became die burial meal, and 
instead of the priest lo marr>' Juliet, a priest was 
needed to bury her. 

But news travels fast, and Romeo heard ofjiiliet’s 
death long before Friar Laurence's messenger could 
reach him to let him know that it was only a mock 
funeral and that Juliet wa.s not really dead. He 
ordered his horses and immediately started for Verona.’ 
On the way he entered an apothccar>’’5 shop and for 
a bag of gold received enough poison to kill iwxnt)’ 
men at one time. With this deadly poison in his 
pocket, and half mad with grief, he reached Verona 
at midnight. He went to the churchyard and found 
the ancient Capulct tomb locked and barred.' *He 
svas about to break the lock with a crowbar vrhen he 
was accosted bj‘ a voice which bade him, as a 
Montague, to desist from hb unlawful purpose. It 
was the grief-stricken Count Paris, who had come to 
pray at what he thought was Juliet’s tomb. 

. Romeo urged the Count to leave him in peace, 
but Paris, infuriated at the thought of a Montague 
desecrating the Capulets’ tomb, fell upon Romeo with 
his sword. In a trice, Romeo’s sword was drawn, and 
after a brief fight Paris lay dead on the ground. 
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Romeo now* succeeded in opening t!ic tomb, and 
carr>ing the body of Paris with him, entered this hall 
of death. There lay his lady, the lair Juliet, as ros>' 
and beautiful as when he last saw her. Near her lay 
the body ofTybah, whom Romeo had slain some days 
before. Poor Romeo I Not blowing the truth, he 
felt that his cup of sorrow was indeed ovcrfloiving, so 
he swallowed the apothecarj-’s poison and was soon a 
corpse at Juliet’s feet. 

The Friar had now heard that his letter never 
readied Romeo, so, fearing complications, be too 
made his way to the tomb to take Juliet away on her 
awakening. 

Juliet awoke from her trance and sat up on the 
bier. She saw the Friar standing near and asked at ' 
once where Romeo was. The Friar then told her 
how their plans had been thwarted, and said she must 
leave the tomb immediately. Hearing a loud noise 
outside, the Friar fled, leaving Juliet still sitting on the 
funeral bier. Suddenly she looked down at the stone 
floor and saw Romeo Ijiag across the foot of her bier 
with a cup in his hand. She instantly guessed he had ' 
taken poison on discovering her in the tomb and be» 
Iicving her to be dead- Quickly unsheathing the . 
dagger which she wore round her waist, she stabbed 
lierself and died b>’ the ride of Romeo. 

By this rime the whole of Verona was aroused, and 
the uproar brought both Capulets and Montagues 
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from tlieir beds. E\’cn the Prince himself came out 
to learn the cause of the excitement. 

Then before a great multitude, and in the 
presence of the Capulct and ^^ontague families, the 
Friar related to the Prince the story of the love 
of the two children of the opposing houses, and its 
consequences. 

The Prince, turning to Lords Capulet and 
Montague, severely rebuked them for their unreason- 
able enmiw and showed them how Heaven had found 
the means to punish both of them for their unnatural 
Jiaie. Then Lord Capulet asked Lord Montague to 
give him his hand, and called him brother, and they 
were thus reconciled. So did these poor lords, when 
it was too late, try to atone for the evil passions 
of hatred and jealousy which had ruled them 
in the jiast and now had brought disaster on them 
both. 

This tragic and moving stor> is enriched by all that 
the loftiest poetic art and imagination could bring 
to its adornment, and* it therefore takes high rank 
among Shakespeare’s masterpieces. If this summary 
should attract vou to the original, and to the rest 
of this gi-eat poet’s work, vou will find yourself 
in the presence of one of the world’s wonders — 
an inexhaustible treasury lof beautiful speech and 
thought. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. ^NTien and where wa* Shakespeare bom ? 

2. GK-e a list of Shakc^teare's plays that you hast read. 

3. Why is Shakespeare redconiHl to be a ^S’otjder of the 

Middle Ages ? 

4. Give the story of Romeo and Juliet in your own words. 

5. Who in modem India eould in any way be compared to 

Shakespeare on account of the number of plays ht 
has ssTitten ? 


NOTES 

versatility : great adaptabifity- ; many-sidedness ; the ability* 
to do many thinfs well, 
fertile t fruitful, 
enthralling » fasdnating. 
dlUgcnee t industry. 

damask t a rich silk fabric wt>\en vrith elaborate patterra. 
Sometimes made of linen. 

brocade : a silken texture of rich quality with a rabed design, 
retixmes : attendants ; bodies of fbUoweis. 
retainers s those svho serve a person of high rank, 
apprentice s one bourn) for a term of years to some craft or 
trade and accepting instruction m that trade for his services 
instead of wages. 

Mnitiamen t soldiers cnEsfed for home service, 
accoutrements : nulitary dress and equipment, 
swaggering J strutting about in a proud and defiant manner, 
finery s showy clothe*. 

Lord Chamberlain t an oflBcer of high standing in the royal 
household. 
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scrtiples i uinnllin^css or doubu. 
compllcatlont x cnun^Irmcnts. 

the efliect of the potion wore oITt die iiAtr of trance into 
tvhich Juliet fell ^^•as ^dually passint;. 
bier t the Nvooden framrvkurk tm t«hich a body i« carried to the 
buryin.^ ground. 

apothecary 1 one who prepares drui^ ; a chemist, 
crowbar t a Ixir used as a lexer to rsisc hcix-y objects. A 
heaxy bloxx* from a crowbar would smash a lock, 
desecrating i dishonouring or defiling a s.acmi thing or place. 
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We are all liable to become victims of one or other 
of the many ailments to which the human race is heir. 
When we arc ill, our first thought is to send for a 
doctor so that ^vc mav quickly recover oiir normal 
health, if h is at all possible. 

The doctor visits us and tries to diagnose our ill- 
ness, that is, he tries to find out what is st rong with our 
body. Having made up his mind about our ailment, 
he proceeds to treat us. Forlunatcl)’ Ije has far more 
means at his disposal for curing us than his forefathers 
had. He has learned all the latest discoveries of 
medical men, and will not hesitate lo use them so ns 
to ensure an early alleviation of our aches and pains. 

From the earliest days, the Ancient Egyptians, the 
Indians and the Persians were renowned physicians, 
but their methods would seem very crude to us now- 
adays. For hundreds of years the old methods were 
practised, and it was not till 162O that \ViIliam Harvey 
in England, discovered how the blood circulates 
throughout the body. This discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood helfwd physici.ans to understand the 
workings ol'the hotly much better than they did before. 

It was left to Edward jenner, an English doctor, to 
take the next step towards the modernisation of medi- 
cine. 

fli 
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Dr. Jenner, living in an agricultural district, 
noticed that farmers and others who had a lot to do 
Avith cows, never seemed to get smallpox, which at 
that time was a terrible scourge. On further investi- 
gation, he found that it was only those who had suffer- 
ed from coiv'pox, a mrW disease, wlio svere saved from 
smallpox. 

In 1796, Jenner inoculated one ofius patients with 
some of the germs of 
cowpox, and after a 
slight fever, his 
patient was soon 
quite well ■ again. 

Jenner thus pre- 
pared the -way for 
his great experi- 
ment. He then In- 
oculated the same 
patient, who volun- 
teered for the ex- 
periment, with the 
germs of the dread- 
ed smallpox. He 
w’as taking a great 
risk and he knew it. His townspeople also kne\\’ 
it, and the\ would have pulled his house down 
over his head, so infuriated were they at the nsk he 
w-as taking with one of ihdr fellow-citizens. They 
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were sUll howling outside the doctor’s door, demand- 
ing his appearance, when the time for infection ex- 
pired, and nothing had happened to the patient. He 
was in no danger and certainly Eiad not developed 
smallpox. The previous x'acdnation for cowpox 
had saved him. 

IVhen Dr. Jenner announced tliis wonderful result 
to the mob, they were continced of his sincerit}-, and 
from a raging mob of ej»emies tbe>’ became an enthu- 
siastic body offriends. Such is the fickleness of human 
nature ! In six sliort years v-aednation spread 
throughout the world, thus saving thousands of lives. 

It has already saved 
many lives in India, 
where the dread 
disease is rampant at 
certain times of the 
year. But many more 
people should be 
\'ac<^ated. This is 
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vaccinate tliosc who volunteer for it. You will be 
doing untold good. 

Tlie next great advance in medical knowledge 
was the discover)’ of chloroform by Sir James 
Simpson. For many hundreds of years operations 
upon the body had been carried out without any 
an^ihetic at all. You can vcr>’ well ima^nc 
how the necessity for undergoing an operation 
came to be dreaded by cvcr^’onc. In course of 
time the use of ether had been introduced, and al- 
though the patient lapsed into unconsciousness there 
was no knowing when he would suddenly return to 
consdousness even 
in the midst of an 
operation. So it was 
felt that ether was 
unsatisfactory. 

Simpson and 
his friends used to 
sit round a large 
table at night 
examining the 
many samples of 
anccsthctic sent 
to them by medical 
enthusiasts. Tliey unnot 

inhaled each sample in turn and made notes on 
it. One night, a special 'sample, received from 
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Germany some time bcTorct was produced. Each 
person present inhaled this mysteriom-Iookin'i 
liquid, and all immediately became unconscious. 
Dr. Simpson one of the first to recoser, and seeing 
his fiiends King all around him his first thought, so 
he say’s, ^>•as '* Tliis is much better stuff than ether." 
The doctor experimented with the sample for some 
time, and was able to csdIvc a suitable anasthetic for 
use in the most dangcrom and complicated opera- 
tions. The p.atient knew nothing of what was taking 
place, and c^■,entualIy woke up in his bed with die 
dreaded operation o\cr. 

There was, ho^veccr, one aftermath »vhich x-ery 
few escaped, and that was the danger of the wound 
becoming septic. 
This means that 
although the 
operation might 
be successful, the 
patient did not 
ahs'ays recover be- 
cause the doctors 
could not keep the 
wound fresh and 
clean and free from 
sepsis You, o f 
course, know that 
the air we breathe 
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IS full of microbes and germs, so every time the 
wound was dressed the air used to get at It, and in 
the absence of some antiseptic, the germs found their 
wav into the wound. 

Here was another chance to Jielp humanity, and it 
was left to Lord Lister to take tJjc chance. He sug- 
gested that carbolic acid should be used. He insisted 
on all the surgeons’ instnimcnts being cleansed with 
carbolic acid : the surgeons’ and nurses’ hands were 
to be washed in it ; the patient’s body was to be cleans- 
ed with it. Even the place where the operation was 
performed, and the doctors’ and nurses’ clothes were 
to be saturated with carbolic acid. Until the wound 
was healed carbolic acid was to be the means of keep- 
ing it and all its surroundinjp clean and wholesome. 
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These precautions brought laughter to the faces of 
Lister’s fellow doctors and surgeons, but Lister 
right. His methods achieved wonderful results. The 
deaths from operations were reduced to a minimum. 
Nowaday’S still more elaborate precautions are taken 
in all hospitals and nursing homes, resulting in a still 
lower percentage of ibilures. 

Another pioneer of modem medicine was Louis 
Pasteur, who by his careful obscrv’ation, under the 
niiscroscope, of germs, parasites and bacteria, tvas led 
to remarkable discoveries. He traced out the germs 
of the dreaded anthrax, and his last work was the pro- 
duction of a vaccine that prevented hydrophobia, 
uhtch is transmitted to man by the bite of a mad dog. 

The discovery of radium by Professor and Madame 
Curie, folloued by their re- 
searches into its nature and 
use, was an epoch-making 
event. Radium isa U’onder- 
ful help in relieung human 
suffering. We might say that 
the very siglu of it means 
destruction to the most dead- 
ly germs, so powerful is its 
effect. The gas from radium 
is sealed up in minute glass 
tubes, which are inserted 
in parts of the body afflicted by cancer ; radiation 
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from the gas goes t!irough t!ic glass, destroys the , 
cancerous cells and helps to save the sufTercr. 

Doctors can examine any part of our body and see 
what is wrong. Should an operation be necessary, the 
X-ray picture is of the greatest use and help to the 
surgeon. He has not got to hunt for what may be 
wrong ; the X-ray picture tells him exactly what is 
wrong and he goes straight to the spot. Tlie X-ray 
also helps the ends of justice. Articles belonging to 
suspected smugglers of cocaine, opium, and other 
tlangcrous drugs are exposed by the X-ray, and 
customs ofiTcers can at once see if drugs have been 
secreted. It is also useless for a robber to swallow 
his Ill-gotten gains in tlic hope of putting them in a 
temporary safe place. 

Tlic X-ray quickly 
reveals the hiding- 
place to the police, 
and coins, rings or 
other metal articles a 
robber has swallowed 
arc subsequently re- 
covered. You sec, 
therefore, that X-rays 
arc of use both to 
doctors and to the 
guardians of the 
Ia^v. 
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Another great dtsco\Tr>' was that made by Sir 
Ronald Ross. He obsers-ed closely the habits of (he 
female mosquito, and was able to prove e% entually that 
it was the carrier of the malaria germ. This wonder- 
ful discover)’ has saved thousands of lives in tropical 
countries where the mosquito flourishes and malaria is 
rampant. It was also discovered that quinine, ob- 
tained from the bark of the cinchona tree, ivas a ver)' 
valuable antidote to the malaria germ. In India 
especially, Sir Ronald Ross’s discovery, and the 
use of quinine have brought untold relief to suflering 
humanity. 

Another section of the world’s sick, those suflering 
from diabetes, were given fresh hope when a Canadian 
doctor. Dr. F. Banting, together with several helpers, 
discovered a drug which he named insulin. It was 
very successful and many persons have been savrd b)’ 
its use, Unfortiinatel), Sir Frederick Banting was 
killed in a flying accident in ipji w'hilc working for 
the medical relief of sunering caused by the world war. 

We must now mention the sulphanilamidc group 
of drugs iccently disem’ered, w-’hich brings hope to 
those suffering from pneumonia. It is already 
responsible for the s.tving of innumerable Ji\ es. 

Last but not least comes the great discovery made 
by Sir Alexander Fleming. It is the mould known as 
pemcilUum nolalum ^vhich destroy-s deadly bacteria. It is 
stowed into culture flasks. After ten day's’ incubation 
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at a certain temperature each bottle contains about 
15,000 units of penicillin. It takes the contents of 
about a hundred of these Lotties to produce enough 
penicillin of good quality to treat one single case. 
In . tlic picture the stowing is being done by Dr. 
Oanapati of the HalTkinc Institute, Bombay. 

Suflcring, suflcring, and still more suffering. The 
world is full of suffering, and yet our doctors go on 
^vith their experiments to relieve suffering. Wijo will 
dare to say they have not l>ecn successful ? ^Vhat 
would our forefathers haw thought of their dis- 
coveries ? They woufd never have believed them, 
jxissibic. 
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\Vc shouW be \’cry grateful to tlie busy doctors 
\vho arc alwa^T on the look-out for ne%v* methods of 
curing disease. May thcj' live long and be re- 
srardcd by the thanks of countless sufferers t Their 
names %rill live for c^•er with those of Simpson, Lister^ 
Curie, Harvey, Banting, Fleming and all the others 
who have, as you have seen in this lesson, snatched 
^ome c.f his most dreadful weapons from tJie hand 
of Death. 


QUESTIONS 

1. \N'hai did Dr. jenner do for the cause of medicine ? 

2. Name the discoxxrici of Sir James Simpson and Lord 

Later. How do they benefit humaiut>* ? 

3. Name some of the discoi.-enc3 of Dr. Louis Pasteur. 

4. Uhat is radium ? Ulio discovered it f Give as 

account of some of io benefits. 

5. Irt uhat way does the work of Sir Ronafd Ross henefii 

;o .* 

6. ^^^Jo discovered penicillin ? 

7. \Vould you like to be a doctor ? Give your reasons. 

NOTES 

crude t lacking refinemeDt ; unfinished. 

inoculate s to insert ger m s into the body through the skin in 
order to present diseases. 

volunteer s to offer oneself of one’s own free will, 
ether : a liquid used as an anzsthedc. 

-septic i poisoned by bacteria getting into a u-ound 
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sepsis t sec “ septic.” 

parasites : a germ tvhiflt lives upon oth«rr geems. 
bacteria i a ver^- small kind offungus or growth found in liquids 
and the cause of certain infectious diseases, 
anthrax t an infectious disease of cattle and sheep which can 
be communicated to man by a sdratclt or a breach in the skin, 
hydrophobia : a dreadful dise.-»se caused by the bite of a mad 
dog. Another name for it is rabies, 
radium : a substance found in ver>- small quantities in uranium 
and pitchblende. Pitchblcndc=a dark lustrous mineral 
found in Bohemia from which uranium and radium arc 
obtained. 

smugglers t those who bring dutiable articles into a countrji* by 
secret and illegal means, 
rampant 1 unrestrained ; aggressive. 
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The paper machine consists of a long sheet of wre 
fabric, on to ivhich the pulp flM\-s, and this xrirc is 
shaken to and fro all the time lo intemvine Ujc fibres, 
whilst the water drops out of the pulp through 
the wire. The wet sheet then passes over a suction* 
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box which draws any remainmg Vratcr from it and 
locks the fibres. It then passes under hca-vy rollen 
which press it, and after through big dr>ing ejUnder* 
filled with steam. ^^Ticn a glossy surface is required 
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the paper is also pressed between a number of steel 
rollers. 

The largest paper mills in India are the ntaghur 
Paper Mills near Calcutta. Some large mills can 
make about 3,000 maunds of paper in one hour. The 
paper that is used for newspapers is generally deliver* 
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ed to the pr«s in large rolls. Other papers are cut 
into standard sizes, and then packed into reams, each 
ream generally containing 500 sheets. 

There are many kinds of paper each intended for a 
special purpose, for printing, covers, wTapping, writ- 
ing, blotting, t>'pewridng, duplicating, etc. No 
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that the paper is ready we can proceed with the pro- 
duction of a book. 

The author first sends his manuscript to a pub- 
lisher. ANTten the publisher agrees to undertake the 
publication, terms arc settled and the publisher sends 
the manuscript to a press for caUing off. This means 
the printer has to find out bow many pages the manu- 
script will make in print. At this stage, the size of the 
paper and the types to be used arc decided on. After 
casting off the manuscript the press sends its estimate 
for printing. The publisher adds to it the cost of 
paper, binding, royalty to author, publirity, and his 
own profit, and then proxisionally fixes the price of 
the book. 

The production of die book now begins. The first 
process in printing is the composition. The manu- 
script is composed or set in ty'pes. Either it is done b>' 
hand by compositors, or by Intertype, Monot)-pc or 
Unotype machines. An illustration of an Intcrtvpe 
machine is ^ven on the next page. The operator sits 
in front of the keyboard, which is somewhat similar to 
that of a typessriter, but much more complicated. 
On the left side is a furnace in which the lead is melt- 
ed. WTien the operator presses the kc\-s on the kc>’- 
board, an impression is made on the soft lead- 
soon as the line is completed, the leaden line of type, 
or slug as it is called, drops dowm a slot at the left, 
and is ready for assembling. 
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The composed lines are then put together and a 
proof is taken. This proof is sent to the author, ^vho 
corrects it. The proof then <»mes back to the com- 
positors, \vho alter the types according to tlic correc- 
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impr>sed (»./., Ujc sections cf sixteen pages carh are so 
arranged tJiat the)' will appear consecutifclj’- when 
bound), and arc locked up for the printing machines. 

Tlicrc are difTerent lands of prinring machines : 
some are Double CrowTi, Double Demy, etc., accord- . 
ing to the size of the paper used. The imposed forme*’ 
is then sent to that machine which tallies with the 
size of paper we arc going to use for the job. The 
machincman then securely locks up the forme on the 
bed of the machine, and after inking, sets the machine 
in motion by switching on the electric current. Some 
machines have automate “ feeds ”, i.r., they take up 
each sheet of paper by themselves j others have to be 
“ fed ” by the mach»ne*man. 

The kind of paper used \'aries as to its finish and 
thickness. Supcr-calcridered or gloss)' paper is re- 
quired when halftone blocks cf illustrations are used, 
while machine-fimshcd paper is generally used ^vhen 
there arc either no blocks or only line blocks. Antique 
feather-weight paper is sometimes used, but not lor 
block work. 

It is interesting to note that as many as 2,000 sheets 
or more of paper (16 pages to a sheet) can be printed 
on a machine pier hour. When the printing of one 
side of the paper is ilnished, the paper is put through 
the machine again and the odicr side is printed. So 
we get on each sheet of paper two sets of tG printed 
pages. 
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The machine-man must be all attention whilst the 
printing is going on. He must see that the ink is 
uniform cverytvhcre on tlic sheet, that the blocks 
(pictures) are coming out well, that the rollers are 
working properly, that the paper is not being torn or 
soiled, and that the types have not fallen out. In fact> 
much of tlte result of good printing depends on the 
judgment and sidll of tl»c machine-man. 

Besides the big printing machines mentioned 
above, there are smaller machines called treadles, 
which are used in printing the covers of books, letter- 
heads, envelopes, etc. 

The covers of school books can be of three kinds, 
namely, paper, paper pasted to boards, and full cloth. 
Cover papers are available in different colours, sizes 
and thictocsses. Different coloured cloths are also 
used. 

After all the formes (sheets) arc printed, they are 
sent to the bindery. As in the case of printing, there 
are different processes in the \%-ork of binding. First 
of all tlie sheets, which have already been numbered 
or lettered, are folded according to the size of the page. 
Then the formes arc “gathered that is, they are 
arranged consecutively. When this is done, they are 
either stitched by machine or sewn together by hand. 
Tlien the covers are put on and the formes assume the 
appearance of books. If they arc only papcr-cov...’- 
or paper-board bound books, they are sent to the • 
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ting machine for irimming. ^\fier trimming, tbej- 
are counted, packed in bundles and sent to the 
publisher's office. For books with full cloth binding, 
the formes are first sewn and then trimmed ; aftcr- 
svards thc>' are sent to the duftrics for attaching the 
full clotJi cover. 

The publisher’s office is the main source of distri- 
bution of books. The “ trade " consists of the book- 
sellers, who send their orders to ilic publishers for their 
retjuiremcnis, and it is the publishers’ business to sec 
that the booksellers arc supplied uith uhat they ivant. 
During the season, the publishers’ and booksellers* 
offices are scenes of the greatest activity, as you most 
probably knoiv. 

Now- that )ou know something about the way 
R book is produced, and how the paper used in it is 
made, you will realise that the work is not something 
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that can be done in a few hours or bv the mere wish- 
ing. Hours and hours of skilled workmen’s time went 
towards the making of the book you now hold iji 
your hand, and should any of your friends be unable 
to buy a copy of a book because it is being 
“ reprinted ”, do not let them get angry or impatient. 
Just give your friends some idea of how a book is made, 
and they svill understand and make allowances for 
temporary' lack of stock. 

For ilie production of newspapers, fast rotary- 
machines arc used. The type face that prints the 
newspaper is on the outside surface of a revolving 
cylinder, that is why the machines arc called rotan 
machines. One of these wonderful presses \^ill print, 
cut, and fold a hundred thousand copies of a sixteen- 
page newspaper in an hour. 

Just consider where education and literacy ivould 
be if the printing press had not been discovered, and 
paper had not been thought of. Perhaps wc could go 
so far as to say that all progress in this %\orId has 
depended on the printed word, and on the facilities for 
obtaining good supplies of paper. Thus paper and 
the printing press have readily made available for 
you the cream of (he world’s literature, and have 
given you some of )-our closest friends in the .shape of 
books. 
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Q.UESTIONS 

Trace the history of p^pcr and say briefly hov it is made. 
Write a short essay on how a book is produced. 

How does one get a book after it is printed ? 

How are paper and the printing press responsible for the 
spread of education and literacy ? 

^VTiat would you say is the style of binding used for this 
book ? 

NOTES 

palp t a soft raolit substance, 
caustic soda t a corrosive substance, 
bleaching powder t chloride of lime, 
alum t a mineral salt with a binding tendency, 
aizing > a thin solution of glue, 
vats t large tanks for holding liquids, 
iatertwine f to twist together like basket nork. 
maauscript t a document written by hand or typewritten, 
royalty t a payment made on sales by a publisher to an author, 
publicity s making known ; publishing information alioul a 
person, place or a book j advertising, 
provisionally ; temporarily ; for the time being, 
consecutively s in succession, one after the other. 
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One of the earliest pioneers of wireless was James 
Lindsay. He foretold that electricity would become^ 
general means of illumination, that it would replace 
steam and also prove to be a substitute for coal for 
heating purposes. He devised an electrical telegraph 
in 1832, produced continuous electric light in 1838, 
proposed means for a submarine telegraph in 1843, 
and accomplished wireless telegraphy through water 
in 1858. The above details are taken from a 
Memorial erected to his memory in the city of Dundee. 

After Lindsay came Clerk Maxis ell, who spoke on 
wireless telegraphy before the Royal Society. Tlic 
theories he then put before that learned body were 
subsequently proved to be quite correct. In 1887^ 
Hertz transmitted wireless signals across a large hall 
'by means of ivhat were knoivn as Hertzian waves. Sir 
Oliver Lodge in England and Branly in France also- 
experimented with these Hertzian waves. 

About this time a young boy, Guglielmo Marco ni 
by name, iv.is undei^oing his education in Italy. 
Wlien only iivclve years old, he iv'as keenly interested 
in wireless. After malang many experiments, he 
decided to leave his native land of Italy and go to 
England for further experiments. 

On liis arrival in England he was warmly welcomed 
by Sir William Preece, who was himself a 
107 
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ciitliusiast. M arco m took out his first patent rights 
for As-ircless telegraphy i n 189 6. This action resulted 
irTa number of persons claiming that they had already 
done all that ^farconi had done, and that they had 
•prior rights to the patent. Nothing daunted, Marconi 
went on irith Jiis c.\periments as before. The British 
Admiralty had already been studying Marconi’s in- 
vention, and fully understood its great importance. 

They now offered 
Marconi the sum of 
/^20,ooo for the right 
to use his invention on 
the ships of the Royal 
and at naval 
stations ashore. 

When our young 
inventor announced 
that his ne.\t great ex- 
periment ivould be to 
send wireless messages 
across'~the Atlantic, 
people laughed at him. Marconi, however, was so 
convinced of his success that he began to build a large 
wireless station in^Corjutall. It had twent)’ masts 210 
feel high. ^\'heirii* station was ready, Marcom 
left it in trustsvorthy hands, and with two assistants, 
Mr. Paget and Mr. Kemp, set sail for Canada, svhere 
thc>’ landed at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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Marconi did not intend building any lowers or 
making elaborate arrangements in NenToundhnd, but. 
had decided to send up his wires with the help of kites. 
The first kite sos sent up on December 10th, but the 
wind was so strong that the wire broke in two and the 
kite drifted out to sea. He next tried a balloon filled 
with hydrogen. U had hardly reached the limit of 
the :vire which lield it when it, too, broke away. 



Now, before leaving England, Marconi had told 
liis assistants in Cornwall that as soon .as his arrange- 
ments in Newfoundland were complete he \youtd 
cable them, and in return thej- were to telegraph the 
letter S in the Morse code. He now cabled to Com- 
^^'all that thc^ignals should begin at three in die 
afternoon and continue till six in the evening. 

The t2ih December was a bitterly cold day, and 
the wind was blowing a gale. Even tlie sea was 
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raging with redoubled fury agaimt the rocks below the 
house where the inventor was staj-ing. Marconi and 
his companions, hotvever, managed to send a kite up 
four hundred feet. Wth the greatest difficulty the 
■wire ^vas fixed in position. 

It was half past three in the afternoon, and 
Marconi sat with the receiver to his car, eagerly %vait- 
ing for some sign. At last, very faintly at first, he 
heard a tapping noise. He listened intently for some 
time, and then smilingly handed over the receiver to 
Mr. Kemp. Mr. Kemp put the receiver to his car 
and immediately heard the three little clicks that 
spelt the letter S in the Morse code. Again and again 
came the signal, and the inventors looked at each 
other uith relief as they rcalbed that once again 
Afarconi's theories had proved to be correct. For 
three whole days they wailed whilst the signals were 
repeated and then Marconi published the great nc\sa 
to the press and to the world at large. 

From that time onwards, wireless telegraphy pro- 
gressed very rapidly. Huge and po\v’cTrul stations 
have been instructed in all the important countries 
of the tvorld ; in fact some countries have a number 
of powerful stations which arc in active use day and 
tught. 

At first, wireless communication ^vas only by tele- 
graphy ; various developments eventually made pos- 
sible telephony by tvirelcss, so that it is now possible 
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to transmit speech, music, and any -other sound by 
s^rclcss. ^Vondcrful itroadcasdug stations, bcaud- 
fully furnished for the convenience of iliosc svho broad- 
cast, arc busy in sending over die ether a selected 
programmes of songs, music, talks for vnllagers, talks 
for the cducatctl, household hints, lectures, instruc- 
tions for schools, etc., at fixed times ihrouglioui the 
day. Id India we have broadcasting stations at Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lucknoiv, TricJiinopoly, 
etc,, and In Pakistan at Karachi, L.ahorc and Dacca. 
Many of us arc oisners of a receiving set, and very 
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raging with redoubled fury against the rocks below the 
house where the inventor was sta>'ing. Marconi and 
his companions, hoirc\'cr, managed to send a kite up 
four hundred feet. ^Vith the greatest difficulty the 
wire was fixed in ptxsiaon. 

Jt ivas half parr three in the afternoon, and 
iiarconj sat with the reedver to his car, eagerly wait- 
ing for some sign. At last, ver>' faintlj- at first, he 
heard a tapping noise. He listened intently for some 
time, and then smilingly handed over the receiver to 
Mr. Kemp. Mr. Kemp put the receiver to his car 
and immediately heard the three little clicks that 
spelt the letter S in the Morse code. Again and again 
came the signal, and the uis'entors looked at each 
other with relief as they realised that once again 
Marconi’s theories had proved to be correct. For 
three tvhole da^x they waited ishilst the signals were 
repeated and then Marconi published the great nes« 
to the press and to the world at large. 

From that time onwards, wireless telegraphy pro- 
gressed very rapidly. Huge and powciful stations 
have been constructed in all the important countries 
of the world ; in fact some countries have a number 
of powerful stations W'hich arc in aenve use day and 
night- 

At first, wireless commuiucation was only by tele- 
graphy ; v’arious dc\*clopmcnts c%*cntually made pos- 
sible idcphony by wirdcss, so that it is now possible 
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to transmit speech, music, and any -other sound by 
■wireless. Wonderful Broadcasting stations, bcauU- 
fully furnished for the convenience of those who broad- 
cast, arc busy in sending over die ether a selected 
programmes of songs, music, talks for villagers, talks 
for the educated, household hints, lectures, instruc- 
dons for schools, etc., at fixed dmes diroughout the 
day. In India we have broadcasdng stadons at Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lucknow, Trichlnopoly, 
etc. and in Pakistan at Karaclii, Lahore and Dacca. 
Many of its are owners of a receiving set, and very 



proud of it \se are. In England and America, it is 
estimated that about one person in even' eight is the 
owner of a receiving set. 

Nearly cverj- ship which sails \ipon the ocean has 
a wireless transmitting and receiving station aboard. 
Manv wonderful rescues at sea have been possible only 
by the use of wireless. If a disaster occurs, the wire- 
less operator of the ill-fated s'csscl immcdiatclv signals 
“ S.O S. ” in die Morse code, which means “ I am in 
great distress, come to my assistance at once." He 
also states the exact position of the ship, so that other 
ships can sec if they arc able to reach the wreck in 
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lime. Those nearest to hand immcdiatelj' wireless a 
reply that they are making for the spot at full speed, 
and in most cases they are able to reach the vessel in 
time. Sometimes, however, the ship has been so 
badly damaged that it sinks before help can arrive. 
The rescuers, however, still proceed at full speed in 
the hopc of picking up some survivors in the sea, or 
other would-be survivors in die ship’s boats. Alas, 
ft is sometimes the lot of the rescuer to find no trace of 
the, ill-fated vessel, ship’s boats or survivors, but mere- 
ly a few pieces of wreckage and traces of oil on tlie 
waves. 

Aeroplanes also carry* wireless instruments. Dur? 
ing.jhe Avar a large passenger steamer was sunk by an 
enepy torpedo, ^^ost of (he passengers were able to 
reach the boats, and soon aftenvards the ship dis- 
appeared beneath the waves. 

The ship’s boats became separated, and one boat 
was for a long time at sea, drifting and drifting, with- 
out any hope of rescue. The brave passengers were 
about to give up in despair and weakness w’hen to 
their amazement they heard the drone of a large' 
aerpplane overhead. Tlicy signallerl to the aeroplane 
with the poor means at their disposal, a young boy- 
scout distinguishing himself in this work. Soon the' 
plane sighted the drifting boat and saw the signals the', 
wretched passengers-Avere ‘-making.- The -plane' 
SAvooped down as low as possible and the pilot made 

II 
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the people understand that help would be brtought. 
He was as good as his word. Very soon a large ship 
came in sight, and in a few ’hours the slup^\Tecked 
people were once more in warmth and comfort, saved 
by the invention of Marconi I • * 

In rescuing' shipwrecked' people the seaplane 
is even more useful than the aeroplane. Why 
is this ? Because the seaplane is built so tliat it can 
float on the sea, whereas die' aeroplane sinks as soon as 
at touches the Avater. In the picture you 'will see how 
easy it is for the seaplane to effect a rescue. It majes- 
tically rides the waves whilst the crew throw out strong 
ropes to the survivors whom they have come to rescue. 
Needless to say every seaplane carries a uirclcss set. 

The work of tracking die criminal is greatly helped 
by wireless. Some years ago a notorious criminal in. 
England tried to escape by fleeing to America. It 
happened that the liner on which he travelled Was a 
very slow boat, but he %vas happy in the belief that, 
liaving left England’s shores, he was quite safe from 
the clutches of die law. It turned out that soon after 
lie sailed, the clever detectives of Scotland Yard dis- 
covered his guilt and on going to his house to arrest 
Iiim, they found (hat " the bird had flown.” Tliey 
soon learnt where he had flo\vn and by what means. 
A famous detective then got into ivireless communica- 
tion with die captain ofthc vessel on which the wanted 
man was a passenger. On being told the whole story. 
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thr captain promised to keep an iinobscrvetl waicli on 
ilic passenger. Then the detective set sail for America 
on a vrr)’ fast linrr and lamled there some hours before 
the other boat wtis due to arrive. Tlic detective was 
able to board the mcomint; \'«scl with other olTiciaU 
and in a fesv minwtes the muchdiunted criminal ssas 
tinder arrest. Tbcti the mum joiimes' liegan. After 
a sensational trial the prisoner uas convicted and 
sentenced to death. Tims )-on see how srirclcss 
helps justice. .M.iny police forces iite i>o!icc*ears fully 
cquippct! to receive \rirclc« ir.esvigcs from thrir head- 
rjuarters, thus enabling them to tjet swiftly on the heels 
of the escapinjj criminal. 

TJiere can Ik no doubt that svtrelcss Itas exerted 
the greatest influence for poor! over many thousands 
of lives, apcrially in India, where our rillagers look 
fonvard to the dally programmes broadcast in their 
mother tongue, ft is to GugUelmo Marconi that ss'c 
owe these remarkable acliicx'cments — these many 
wonden and amazing new powers placed at the 
service of man. .May they always be used for die 
progress and happiness of the human race ! 

QUES-nOSS 

WTi-i i»Tre the pionws “f wireless ? 'Vho wms the 
RTCatest of them all ? 

Ci>-e a short aeeoum of MarronJ'i cepmmenu. 

Slate briefly some of the benefits which mankind has- 
tlerisTd from ihis seonderful insTntion. 
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4 . Whal is the meaning of the letters “ S.O.S.” ? In wliat 

circumstances arc they used ? 

5, If you have a wireless set in your house state the names 

of the broadcasting stations whose programmes you 
enjov most. CKt your reasons. 

NOTES 

Royal Society : its full title is The Royal Society for Impro\- 
ing Natural Knowledge. Jt is the oldest scientific societj' 
in Britain. 

broadcBStiog t send out by wirelc^ a programme of instruc- 
tion, music or cntertaituneni. 

Hending out the ether i broadcasting by wireless, 
clutches of the Uw t the power of the law ; the liands of the 
police. 

" the bird had flown ” t the suspected person had escaped. 
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Most of ns \iat the Gnema \-cr>’ often. It is with 
interest that vre glance through the daily announce- 
ments in the ne\vspapcrs and thaa make up our minds 
-which picture tve should Kkc to sec. Perhaps our 
fa\ourite actor or actress js appearing, and we ne\Tr 
miss a picture in which he or she is acting. ^Vc cer- 
tainly enjoy going to the pictures As*ith our friends. 
Some ofus prefer historical picnircs, produced with 
all the wiaardr>' of the ingenious director who 
thoroughly understands his subject, and 
svho kno\« exactly what he wants to 
portray on the screen. Some of lu'itke 
to see teas'd pictures which lake us from 
one country to another, and give us an 
insight into the manners and customs of 
difTcrent peoples. Others, again, find 
their chief pleasure in comic pictures, 
such as those made by Charlie Chaplin 
or Laurel and Hardy. \Vhaie\-cr the 
category of pictures %ve prefer, do we 
ever wonder how the picture is produc- 
ed ? Do we realise how many people 
are necessary bdiind the scenes for the 
successful screening of a picture ? Camera men, 
make-up men, electricians, scene-shifters, carpenters, 
118 
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builders, \vardrobe-keepcrs, and many otliers are in- 
dispensable. It may lielp us to appreciate more the 
efforts of the makers of tlie “ movies if ts'c watch all 
these people at work. 

✓^''^hc place where a picture or film is made is called 
the studio. Tlic studios of important film companies 
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consist of large buildings covering acres of ground. 
Tliese buildings contain stages, and each stage is num- 
bered and is rttcrt’cd for the production of a parti- 
cular picture. The stage can be enlarged of made 
smaller by opening or cloring large sound-;- • 
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for when the stage is ready it must be absolutely sound- 
proof. 

When the making of a picture is about to com- 
mence, the stage intended for the production is taken 
over by a large number of workmen whose duty is to 
carry out iJic orders of the producer; Tlie background 
for the first scene of the picture has to be prepared -ri^ 
may be a castle or a cottage, an ancient street or a 
modern restaurant interior. The men get to u-ork 
and soon unfold before our cs'cs c.vaclly svhat the pro- 
ducer has ordered. Carpcntrrsr, painters, plaster- 
workers, electridans, all do (heir share, and the scene 
is made to look as realistic as possible. A company 
of acton can, of course, lir taken to the desert or a 
mountainous country to enact their parts if the pic- 
ture requires such a location, and this is usually done 
for outdoor scenes ; but for other purposes the require- 
cd setting is built up on the stage itself. 

When all is ready and “ the set as it is called, 
has been approved by the stage manager, the electri- 
cians arrive and proceed lo fix up the huge lamps 
svhich arc to make the Kcnc as bright as day. Some 
lamps arc on stands, some hang from the roof of the 
stage, oUiers arc on mos’ahlc cranes which can be set 
to throw (he best possible light on the scene, and can 
be mos'cd from Jeft to right or from right to leit as the 
actors and actresses move about the stage These 
lamps arc so powerful that (hr hear genemted by 
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them keeps all the x\wkers continually' perspiring. 
The greatest care is taken to see tliat Use lamps are 
kept well out of llie picture. \VIien the lights arc 
quite read}', the actors and actresses come on to the 
set, all in their appropriate costumes. 

On the end of a long stce! rod hangs the micro- 
phone. It can be turned swifilj' in any directioft. 
Then a large box on wheel* ts pudicd on to the set. 
This is the camera in its sound-proof case. This 
wonderful machine can be moved in any direction 
necessary to follow the movements of the players. 

^Vhen the director of the picture is satisfied that 
all on tlie set arc ready to begin playing, he says 
“ Shoot ”, and the camera at once begins to record the 
action of the picture. 

While the camera is busy recording the picture, 
the microphone overhead is busy picking up the sounds 
which arc coming from the stage. Each sound causes 
a disc at the centre of the microphone to Nibrale, tlie 
difTcrcni sounds making vibrations of greater or lesser 
intensity. The Wbrations arc convwted into an 
electric current, which controb a mirror on wliich a 
lamp shines a thin line of light. Reflected from tlie 
mirror, the line of light falls upon the une-xposed 
negative or film svJiich b passing through the sound 
macliinc at exactly the same pace as the unexposed 
ncgadv'e is passing through the camera. The 
dilferencc between the lwx> is that the film in the 
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camera is being impressed with the actual picture, 
whilst the film in the sound-box is being impressed 
uith die sounds only, thus making a sound-track of 
exposed film. The whole process is very technical, 
but I think I have told yovi enough to make the matter 
fairly clear to you. 

When the recording is finished, the photographic 
negative and the sound negative have to be piinted 
togctlier on one t\idc film. So when the “ shooting ” 
is over, the camera-man and the man in charge of the 
sound-box take the negatives to the developing rooms, 
where Uie films arc quickly developed. Before we 
go any further I had belter explain, once again, that 
the term “ shooting ” refers to the actual filming of 
the picture, and not to any display of firearms i 

Later in the day, when the director has some time 
to spare, he goes to a little room in which is a miniature- 
screen, Avith a few rows of scats just as in a cinema. 
Perhaps some of the leading actors and actresses ac- 
company him, anxious to see the result of their day’s 
work. 

If the director is satisfied, the length of film taken 
that day is sent to the laboratory to await further in- 
stalments until the whole of the film has been cem- 
picted. The pieces arc then fitted together and edited 
— that is to say, anything unnecessary or unsatisfac- 
tory is taken out. When the final film is passed,, 
hundreds of copies arc made and sent all over the- 
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world, SO that “film fans*' in distant parts may not 
be kept ivaiting for a sight of their fa\-ouritc actor in 
his latest thrilling pcrformancct 

The home of the film industry is the United States 
of America, particularly the State of Gilifomia. That 
part of the country is ideal for the production of films 
because it has a bright sunny climate. You are all 
acquainted with the names of tlic principal companies 
making films, such as Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Para- 
mount, Universal, etc. Vers- good pictures arc made 
in London, Denham and other centres in England. 



[PfaM c .t. r. 

A C.\LCrTT\ CKSJt» 


In India \^x 
have a number of 
film companies 
producing s* c r y 
interesting films in 
Indian languages. 
Epic stories, htstorL 
cal plus's, and social 
dramas arc all 
successfully dealt 
with by our film 
pToduccn. 

The dnema is 
an outstanding 
wndcr of this 
modem age. Apart 
from the great 
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pleasure it gives us as a means of enievtainmcnt, it is 
in many u'ays an education in itself, and no regular 
patron of the cinema can ever be called illiterate. 

The cinema is also a very valuable asset to 
educationists in imparting knowledge. The film 
companies from time to time produce historical 
pictures, as you have read above, and these pictures 
are of great assistance to the teacher of history. A 
couple of hours spent in the company of historical 
personages dressed in the proper dress of the period 
can teach us far more than we can learn from a whole 
tveefc’s browsing of an historical textbook. Even some 
of Shakespeare’s dramas and comedies have been 
filmed, and we thereby gain a much belter idea of the 
play than would be possible from a casual reading 
of it. , 

Bur of far greater importance is tljc use of the film 
in the teaching of science and industry. There arc 
educational film companies which devote their time to 
the filming of the habits and customs of animals, in- 
sects, fishes, germs, and numerous other branches of 
scientific life. Wc can see the hatching of the eggs of 
fish and their gradual development into large fishes ; 
we can watch the unceasing actmty of many kinds of 
germs and their eficct on water, milk, or blood. We 
can watch the opening and closing of flowers and 
leaves, and the growth of grass and weeds. All these 
actions and movements arc gready magnified on the 
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screen. Such pictures are intensely interesting, and 
are a very great help in the cause of education. 


v/2- 


3 . 

4 . 


QUESTIONS 

Describe ^-our favourite cinema and give your reasons, 
Gis-e in j’our osvn svords a description of how pictures 
are made. 

How are the sounds recorded ? ^ 

tVho are your favourite film stars ? 


NOTES 

wizardry t magic, 
category i class ; division or beading, 
wardrobe-keepera t those in cbarge of the costumes, 
lecaden t place ; position. 

crane i nuchine for raiang or lowering heavy weighB. 
tibrate i to tremble ; to make a quick quivering movemnt. 
amplified i increased, 
instalments s para received at intervals. 
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India is a land of so many svondcrs that ^v’c shall 
only have time to consider a few outstanding ones. 
We endeavour to study tlicm, in proper sequence 
as far as possible. 

Many years ago, about 2,700 B.C., there existed a 
flourishing city in Sind. Its rulers and people %s’cre 
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very clever and highly dsaliscd. Even in our own day 
there arc hundreds of towns and \illages in India 
which know nothing of sanitation or tosvn planning. 
Yet nearly five thousand years ago, tliosc ancient 
people of Sind were experts in such matters. How do 
we know tlus ? The members of the Archaeological 
127 
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Department of the Government of India discovered 
the ruins of a city which the\' named Mohenjo'daro, 
or the Mound of the Dead. When many layers of 
earth had been removed, extensive ruins were laid 
bare. The greatest wonder in these ruins is the Great 
Tank or Bath. The excavators discovered that ir 
svas forty feet long and twenty-three feet wide. At 



CXCAVATKnn AT WOHCNjODAKO 

■ .Voce Che well liningr left lUndia*. 

either end an imposing flight of steps, once covered 
with wood, led down to the water’s edge. There was 
a drain so tliat the tank could be emptied. There 
was even a manhole so that the drain could be in- 
spected properly. 

‘ The ruins of many broad streets have been un- 
covered. There are blocks of well-built houses with 
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stairways leading to upper rooms, and all the houses 
have bathrooms and iindcip'ound drains. Street^^ 
drains and ^v•ate^ c hutes were provided to enable thewo 
rain to get into the drains and thus prevent flooding, 
an esil which is by no means absent in modern India. 
Drains Avere cverywliere. 

All this proves that our ancestors of Sind had very 
advanced ideas of municipal administration. The 
spacious and well-planned houses point to a civilisa- 
tion far in advance of that of Egypt of the same period. 
Although Sind is no longer a part of India, wc arc 
proud of our ancestors who lived there centuries ago. 

Town planning and drains, although so important, 
are not ver>' romantic things to read about. So let 
us now consider another aspect of our wonderful 
India. . 

Across its northern frontier are the awe-inspiring 
mountains called the Himalayas, or “ The Home of 
the Snows From Kashmir to the frontiers of China 
stretch these colossal mountains, amongst which are 
the highest peaks ip the world. Visitors from many 
parts of the Eastern and Western hemispheres thiPk 
time and money well spent if they can get a glimpse of 
these unconquered peaks. For instance, take the view 
of Kanchenjunga from Darjeeling. ^Vhen the clouds 
roll away, and there lie before us Mount Kanchen- 
junga and its neighbouring giants, we can sit and gaze 
at them for hours as if under a spell. 
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One of the first thoughts to come to our minds 
ivill be, “ How mighty and magnificent must be the 
Creator of such splendour.” As the rising or sinking 
sun or moon reflect their beams on those sno\vy 
peaks, and the gorgeous colours appear and disappear, 
we sit oblivious of else around us. S himm ering 
pink and furquoise, sVowIy deepening into rose and 
blue until the snows seem to be bathed in rich red and 
gold. Only the Almighty Artist could paint such a 
picture. 

\Vhat an ideal place for meditation ! The reli- 
gious recluses of old certainly knew what they were 
doing when they retired to the Himalayas for the 
contemplation of the Eternal ! 

Ha\dng tried to understand the message of the 
mountains, our next thought ^vi^ be one of pride 
that these world-famous wonders are in our own land 
of rndi'a. The Himafayas scrv'c a very practical pur- 
pose.' Not only do they help to keep India free of 
invaders, but they keep the Nortliern plains well sup- 
plied nith plenty of life-giving water. The mighty 
river Ganges, Indus, Sutlej, and Brahmaputra all have 
their source in the Himalayas. 

Then let us consider the fame which the mountains 
have brought to many intrepid adventurers who have 
tried to climb some of their peaks — Mount Everest, 
Kanchenjunga, and Nanda Devi. These expeditions, 
although well-planned, have generally ended in dis- 
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aster. Still, such Is the adventurous spirit in man that 
there will al\\’ays be found some brave ones who are 
Hilling to risk tJieir lives in the cause of science and 
exploration. Afany expeditions fiavc tried to climb 
Mount Everest. All have failed, and many valuable 
lives, both Indian and European, have been lost. 

Everest, however, has been conquered from the air. 
In 1933 Lord Clydesdale, after months of preparation, 
flew completely over the highest mountain in the world 
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%vjth only a few feet between his plane and the summit. 
He and his companion were only able to sundve the 
ordeal by breathing oxgyen which tliey took \vith them 
in specially ^vanned containers. ^Vonderful photo- 
graphs of hfount Everest were obtained, but ^v•lulst 
taking them the photographer’s apparatus for breath- 
ing the life-gning oxygen became unfixed, and his 
life tvas in great peril. Fortunately he ^v’as able 
to readjust the apparatus just in time. Having flown 
over the top of Everest, you can imagine with what 
excitement tlxe brave fliers returned to tltcir base. 
The next morning the world read the news of how 
Mount Everest, unconquered from the land, had been 
conquered from the air. 

Tlie next \>x)nders for our consideration arc the 
Ajanta Caves. About 250 miles from Bombay by 
rail is a place called Jalgaon, and nearly forty miles 
further on, by road, wc shall find the Ajanta Caves. 
They are one of tlie most remarkable sights of India. 
The caves were cxcavTited out of llic rock by the 
Buddhists. Although they date from 200 B.C. they 
were not generally known until A.D. 1B19. Thereare 
twent)’-nine caves in all, some large and some small. 
Nearly all llieir walls are covered willi wonderful 
frescoes or paindngs which have been restored to their 
original colours. Here are fully set out many chapters 
from the life of Buddiia. The scenes of sickness, old 
age and death, which led Buddha to renounce./' 
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wTDrld, arc vividly depicted. Other famous pictures 
arc of a ** black princess," a royal procession wth 
elephants, horses, and armed retainers, a sailing boat 
fitted >vith jars, the Birth ofBuddha, and the Tempta- 
tion of Buddha by Mara. 
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There are also sculptures representing other stages 
in Buddha’s life. All these are carved from the solid 
rock. Many caves conssl of galleries of cells in which 
the monks used to live. There must have been a num- 
ber of such communities who conducted worship at 
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fixed limn during ilic day and spent ihc rest of their 
time in metiiiaticm and prayer, or in painting and 
sculpture. 

WJjcn t)jc grc.at gong of the Vihara or mnn:f^tcry 
sounded, you can picture to yourself ihc monks leav- 
ing ihcir cells and going in procession, two and two, in 
their sanron-c<»lQurcsl rol»rt, to the nearest Chaiisa 
hall or temple. IC.irh monk would occupy his own 
special stall or sr.Jt and aw.a»t iJic arrisTil of the Abbot 
or head of the community, who would condtirl the 
\NOrship of Clod at the .altar of Uuddha. Many brass 
oil lamps wouhl l>e set out on the altar, their tiny 
lights glittering in the scnii-rlarkncst. Flowers anti 
other ofTcrings found their proper place on the *diar, 
and incense was burnt, 'flten all those assembled 
would begin to chant the lluddinst scriptures. It 
must have l>ccn a wonderful scene. 

Let us nos» lease Aj.aiii;» and its monks and search 
for the next svotulcr to W studirsl. 

We base not to search far, as some of my young 
rc.idcrs have already hinted to me that they think it 
is about time we ss-ent to the 7aj Mahal. \VclI, let 
us go to Agra, that dusty cit\ on the edge of the Raj- 
puiana Desert. 

Tlic Emperor Shahjehan built many fine buildings 
in and around Agra Fort. Tl\c Dewan-i-.Am, the 
Diwan-i*Khas, the Pearl Mosque, the Machi Khawan, 
the Sish Mahal, and the Jami Masjid arc all dclig’ 
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to look at But Shahjehan excelled c\‘cn his own 
excellent taste in art and beauty svhen his mind con- 
ceived the idea of erecting the Taj ^fahal to the 
memorj- of lus belo%’cd svife, Mumtaz Mahal. The 
work commenced in 1630, and it took twcnt>'-tw’0 
years to complete. You know, of course, that the Taj 
Mahal is a tomb and covers the grave of Mumtaz 
Mahal. After reigning for thirty-one years, Shah- 
jehan died in j666 , and was buried by the side of his 
queen in the vault of the Taj. 

Now we have just read that the Taj hfaJial is a 
tomb, and we must, therelbrc, conduct ourselves with 
due rc%’crcncc and respect tvhibi we are in its precincts. 
In fact, as soon as we begin to approach the lovely 
court-yards and gardens winch surround the Taj, tve 
feel a certain reU^ous atmosphere stealing over us, 
making us more quiet and reserved than we naturally 
arc. 

Tlic great gateway to the garden is built of red 
sandstone, inlaid ^vith ornaments and inscriptions 
from the Koran in ivbite marble, and surmounted bj- 
t\vcnt>'-six white marble minarets or umbrella-Uke 
structures. On entering the gateway ^vc are surprised 
at its height and size. It is like a very spacious hall. 

If one should go at night, then the scene is much more 
impressive. The interior is illuminated by the soft 
light from a huge brass lamp which hangs from the 
centre of the ceiling As the lamp is beautifully 
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carved, the rays of light penetrate through its innumer- 
able openings, and give a very pleasing and softening 
reflection on the walls and roof of the hall. 

However, let us pass on. Through the ever-open 
arch\vay we sec, at the far end of the long garden, 
the beanuful white building which we, from some- 
where in India, have come to visit. The remarkable 
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thing is that no one can gaze upon the Taj Mahal and 
remain unmoved at the sight. 

Wliether it be the story of faithful love behind its 
building, or the glorious ivay in which the huge mass 
of marble seems to float in the air before one’s eyes, or 
the svonderful s>Tnmctry of the central dome and if- 
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minarets, or the tall minarets at the four corners of the 
platform on which the tomb resbr, or the perfcctlj^ 
designed (iecorations, which have been carv'cd over 
its entire area, there is always something which 
impresses the \isitor and remains wth him as long as 
he lives. 

The people who are ascending the platform for a 
closer vie\v of the building look like midgets as they 
walk about. We, in our turn, become similar midgets 
to the newcomers just entering the long gardens, "We 
ascend the stairs and enter the doonvay of the Taj. 
Beliind a wonderful marble screen lie the ceremonial 
graves of the kingand queen. A sense of great solemn- 
ity seems to pervade the air, and there is also the scent 
of jasmine flowers as some visitors drop on the tombs 
a ftw petals of the lovely little white flower. 

The long-bearded attendant then favours us with 
a remarkable demonstration. He cups his lips with 
his hands and in a loud voice utters a few words in 
praise of God. To our amazement the voice con- 
tinues to echo for a long time round and round the 
dome above us, gradually fading away. It is not 
only ver>’^ impressive, but abo denotes that the dome 
above is a perfect specimen of the builder's art. 

IVe are now about to go dotvn into the vault in 
which Shahjehan and Mumtaz Mahal are buried. If 
any of you are rather nervous, then stay at the top with 
the other visitors, but I would advise you not to miss 
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the sight we are going to see. Down the steps we go 
into the darkness. Tlten, suddenly, we see the ttvo 
graves, side by side. All is silent and peaceful here. 
We are now in the royal presence, as it were, ^Ve are 
at Court ! But the king and his queen have already 
passed on to a place to which everybody is bound to 
go in due course. Here face to face with the royal 
graves we learn our lesson of the uncertainty of 
life and earthly riches and thrones. Before the 
summons comes for us, we must shotv the world 
tvhiit we are made of, and give a good account of 
ourselves. 

Let us go upstairs now, and find a quiet corner in 
the beautiful grounds, and have some of the refresh- 
ments wliich our kind hosts in the city have sent for 
us. For, all said and done, sightseeing is hot and 
tiring work. When we have refreshed ourselves tve 
shall be better able to assimilate the lessons we should 
have learnt at the Taj Mahal. 

The gardens in which wc are silting are very lovely 
and soothing to our minds. Whilst we are in such 
peaceful surroundings, why should wc not study our 
last and modern wonder of India ? I refer 10 Jam- 
shedpur or Tatanagar, the hive ofindustiy- of the Tata 
Iron and Steel \Vorks. Now, it is rather a big jump 
from the mediaeval Taj Mahal to the ultra-modern 
steel works of Tata’s, but I do not think there is much 
else for us to consider in the time at our disposal. 
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The town is about 150 miles from Gilcutta, and 
consists of Iron and Steel Works and tlic houses 
built for the UDrlcmcn sv^io work in the factories. In 
1509 onl}’ a few hundred people lived there, but now 
there arc over 160,000 inhabitants. 

If we approached Tatanagar at night we shoidd 
soon be aware that something vcr>' unusual was near 
at hand. Tljcrc is a powerful rc<l glow in the sky, and 
soon rows and ro\N*s of himps rc\eal hundreds of well- 
built roads and houses. Over in the distance are the 
huge furnaces which work night and flay in order to 
pr^ucc tons and tons of bright lough steel. Now and 
then there is an occasional spurt of flame around the 
furnaces as the doon arc opened for a moment. All 
sorts of things are made at Tatanagar. Tm plates, 
agricultural implements, parts of locomotives, jute 
'machinery*, girders for bridges, armour-plate for the 
ships of the Roy.al Indi.in and innumerable 

other things arc quickly manufactured and sent to 
their destinations. Ninety per cent of the steel used 
in the new Howrah Bridge at Galcutta was made at 
Tatanagar by Indian labour. The Steel AVorks arc 
the largest in India. In Tata’s Iron and Steel Works, 
die world pa^'s tribute to Indian industry* and India's 
worken. Twenty-five years ago, it was n very small 
and unimportant concern. To-day it is providing, 
steel and iron in abundance to those who want 
metals, especially bridge-builders, and ship-bui* ^ 
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This concludes our studies of the ^ Venders of India. 
There are many more UTonders than what we Iiave 
dealt ividi, but ive ha\-e not the time to study more. 
But cs'cn the little we have learnt should make us ver>‘ 
proud of India, 

^\Tiy should we be proud of India ? It is our 
country', our Motherland. The s-ast sub-continent of 
India, itith nearly three hundred millions of people, 
has ahvaj-s been prominent in world history. From 
the earliest times there has been a continual flow of 
different peoples and tribes into our countr>% and most 
jOf them have retained the characteristics of their 
nation or tribe even down to the present day. The 
fact is that the people of India consist of a number of 
individual races ssith distinct histories, customs, and 
even facial features. 

In order to understand this better let us take 
the Island of Britain as an example. Its inliabj- 
tants are di\ided into three distinct nations, the 
English, the Scots, and the IVclsh. They are 
proud of their individual histories, customs, and 
language. 

In India >»e have the Bengali nation, the Maratha 
nation, the Rajputs, the Gujaratis, the peoples of 
Madras, those of the Ganges Valley, and many others, 
each with their proud histories, customs, and special 
characteristics. There can be no gainsaying the fact 
that w'hcn .a Bengali visits another part of India, 
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especially the South, he at once feels homesick and out 
of place. The language is new to him, the people 
have their own customs, and they cat and drink 
dificrent kinds of food and beverages from svhat he 
has been accustomed to. The same can be said alwui 
practically even,- province of India. 

Now, how can this state of aflairs be remedied so 
as to make us “All-India minded”? More travel 
and a greater knowledge of otir inheritance is surely 
the best and quickest way of understanding the idc-a 
of a national India. If we read the proceedings of 
our Indian Parliament in Delhi we shall soon 
understand what the unity of our country stands 
for 

Since the inauguration of the popular “School 
Excursion,” many .itudcnis Iwvc travelled afar. In 
fact some .schools have cmbarkcrl upon regular “ t oy- 
ages of discovery.” Under the able direction of their 
teachers, the students liavc gazed ivith wonder on 
many ivorld-famous scenes in their own Motherland, 
and they have understood their history and geography 
lessons far better on resuming tJicir studies after the 
c.xcursion. It is certainly a sure means of broadening 
our minds, and helps to make us sympathetic toivards 
our fcllou'countrj’mcn, some of wliom ivere complete 
strangers to us before. Although the particular ■ 
histories of our dificrent peoples are proud records 
of the past, it is well to let them be of the ' 
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and not allow them to 
intnide the/nselves too 
much upon the present. 

Let our 'j’oung men 
and •women become 
Indians in the true sense 
of the vvwd, and not pro- 
vincials, Tljcrc is noth- 
ing in this world which 
wc cannot get used to. 
If our friends living in 
Madras prefer coflee to 
tea, then let us at least 
tas({ coflee and try to 
acquire a liking for it. 
If our friends liting in 

coffee, let their Madras friends cultivate a liking for 
an occasional cup of tea. Do not let us boast that 
because tre belong to a partlcaiar prcniTjce we would 
rather die than eater drink the faseuritc food or 
be\'eragcs of our countrjTncn in other pro\-inces. 
Then, if ^ve can show a united front about such 
little things, sve shall be able to face the world united 
in our aims and objects. Wc shall create a United 
India in the real sense of the tenn. 

Education is one of the best wa>-s ofhelping all our 
country-men to reach this goal. Wc must also try- and 
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use a language which is understood' throughout our 
land, let it be Hindi or whatever you will. That will 
be one of the surest weapons to defeat provincialism. 
Moreover, many people arc inclined to believe that 
provincialism fosters communalism. Now, all stu- 
dents should know tliat communalisirv is a very serious 
affliction, a hoary-headed monster which is eating 
fight into the heart of India. Its victims can be 
Slumbered in thousands. It causes very bad feelings 
betwen different communities, and results in fighting 
And lulling.' Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a 
vast assembly of 500,000 people at Bangalore in 
December 1948 said, “ In India communalism has 

K 
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'vTought havoc ; the country is to-day full of poison, 
pitdiig communitv' against oJmmumty, so we ha\’c 
decided not to tolerate comrnunalmn any more.” - 

I,et us alivaj-s have landly feelings towards all our 
fcJlow-citizcm, of whatever religion or community 
the^'may be. Infect India’snc'vconstitutioiipro\'ides 
for the ^ualitj* of all and no discrimmation against 
minorities or any religion If c\-ery student takes 
these lessons to heart, the future of our coumr\' w-ill fac 
assured, and its wonderful history will be perpetuated 
for all time. 

Wc have read about the wonders of our coiintrj*. 
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and wc know why we stiould be proud of them. We 
must, therefore, make np our minds how wc are going 
to help our country after wc have finished our studies. 

Many roads are open to us. Wc can join one or 
other of the Services, that is, the Army, the Navy, or 
tlie Air Force, and learn how to defend our country 
against any enemy. 

As many young men as possible should join one 
or other of these health-giving occupations. The 
Ser\’iccs offer us adventure, travel, and education, 
and the honour of defending India on sea and land. 
Although wc cannot expect to jump into a job at the 
top of the ladder, there arc ample opportunides to 
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rise to great heights by conscientiously carrying out 
one’s dudes'. ' , . . j 

If, ho^s'cver, the Services do not appeal to you 
there arc many other walks in life. Vou can foIloW 
the profession of >t3ur father, who may be a lawyer, a 
doctor, a teacher, or of any of the other professions. 
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There are many opportunities for girl students as well. 
The question of your future employment is one of rital 
Interest tO' yourself and your parents, and as it is a- 
matter .which should be decided, if possible, before 
you leave school, it is suggested that you go through 
the list of professions, etc., which you will find at the 
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end of this book, and mark t3ic particular profession 
you would like to take up When yo\i have done 
this, cut out the page carefully, put it in an envelope, 
address it to your parents, and give it to them when 
you go home. 

All parents arc anxious to help their sons and 
daughters to come to a right decision regarding the 
future, so do not be afraid they will be angr>' ssitli 
you. On the contrary, they wall be very pleased, 
and India, the land of wonders, will be proud of you 
in due time. 


QVr-STIONS 

1. Da ymi know of any who- ptocc in Nonberii India or 
Pakistan whrrc an ancient oly has Ijcrn discovered ? 
‘2. Give ihe name’ of other l»ill st.itions from svhich the 
li'imaiayas arc tisilile. 

3. Gan you suysResi wliy the Ajanta Ca\TS should have re- 

m.tined hidden for «o many years ? 

4. Give Uie n.amc8 of the countries where Ihuldhism if 

powerful at the present day. 

5. The Taj Mahai h.is Ueeome the most famous IniildinK 

of the svorJd. Give llie reason for this. 

(>. Write an essa) on steel asid its uses. 

7. What is provincialism ? Should il be rncoum^cd or 
condemned ? Give vour reasons, 
fl. Descril>c commurutiism and its danj^rrs. 

9. Wh.at do you intend to do for your Motherland ? 
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NOTES 

manbglr j a hole big enough for a nan lo pass through to in- 
spect sewers, drains, etc. 

vraterclrate * a slide or pipe dmvn which waier can flow Fionta 
higher to a lower lc\-e!. 
romantie : picturesque ; iroaguiatis'e. 
rapturous t spellbound or engrossed, 
spdl : a charm. 

rorqxtoise : agem wicha bluishorgreenisb Mue colour. Many 
turquwscs are found In India and Tibet, 
redoses : those who lead a solitary* or secluded life;, 
etersiat : without beginning and without end ; everlasting, 
intrepid t daring ; bold ; fearless, 
frescoes t paintings in svatcr colour on plaster or rode, 
depict j to represent by a picture or lo dfseribe in words. 
Mart t the Knee of Darkness. 
teedlUdoB t contempUcion ; pondering o\‘er. 
safiroo t a pUct yielding a deep yellow dye. 
scriptures t sacred vmtings. 

precincts s an enclosed space ; a place with certaia limits. 
s ymmetry j the harmonious balanang of the several parts of 
any building, etc. 
midgets t small persons ; dwarfi. 

cups Mg lips t puts h'* two clasped hands to his lips so that he 
can speak or shout through his hands as though through a 
tnitapet. 

hottry«lieadeti mosster » bosry-head a head cotered with 
while hair denotes old age ; monster a Cightful creature 
of great she. Hence this lenn applied to cormnunalism 
signifies that it is no new thing, a very old and IHghiful corse 
upon humanity. 

perpetuated t made to cttdurc ; to go on 


for ever. 



